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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
eS ie 

ot speaking, there has been no news from the 
\) Far East this week, but the details of the struggle round 
Liao-yang clear up many doubts. They show that General 
Kuropatkin was defeated, and driven, after terrible losses, 
to retreat through Mukden towards Tie-ling; but they show, 
also, that he extricated his army with consummate skill; 
that Liao-yang was only carried after many assaults and 
enormous loss to the Japanese; that Marshal Oyama’s plan 
of enveloping his enemy was discerned by Kuropatkin, 
and defeated by the dogged endurance of the Russians; 
and that at the conclusion of the six days of combat 
both armies were thoroughly exhausted, and both in great 
dificulties for food. The Russians will, it is believed, 
defend Mukden desperately, fearing lest its fall should rouse 
all China; but the spot chosen for the next great battle will 
be close to Tie-ling, fifty miles north of Mukden, where a 
strong position has been selected and prepared. No trust- 
worthy estimate of the losses in the series of battles round 
liao-yang has yet been published, but there is reason to fear 
that the fifty thousand killed and wounded at which we 
estimated it last week is considerably below the truth. 
There are said to be thirty-six thousand wounded men in 
the improvised hospitals at Mukden, and in the great fight 
to beat back Kuroki’s attempt to envelop Kuropatkin the 
killed alone exceeded three thousand. 





The Russian Emperor is said to have declared that he 
intended to fight to his last soldier and rouble, and he 
is urging forward entire corps d’armée to reinforce General 
Kuropatkin, who will shortly have three hundred thousand 
men under his command. The Japanese War Office is 
making similar efforts; and it is calculated that the winter 
campaign will be fought between Tie-ling and Kharbin by 
armies containing in all eight hundred thousand men. There 
has been no war involving such forces since Napoleon I. 
crossed the Niemen for the invasion of Russia. The Russian 
artillery is now described as splendid, though not always well 
worked, and all correspondents, even when Russian, speak 
with ataazement of the never-ending showers of shells with 
which the Japanese precede every attack by their troops, 
and which, if the accounts can kL; trusted, sometimes blast 
away whole battalions. The general opinion of impartial 
observers is that the Japanese are the better soldiers; but no 
call to die has yet been disobeyed on either side, and the 
future history of the war will be choked with heroic “ inci- 
dents.” The special feature of the war, indeed, seems to be 
that the troops on either side can be stopped only by actual 
slaughter, amounting in many instances to more than 50 per 
cent. of their strength. If the war continues, as many 








observers expect, for three years, both nations will, in Bis- 
marck’s phrase, be “ bled to pallor.” Fortunately, children 
cannot be used for a campaign. 


After much hesitation, caused, it is believed, by a struggle 
between the more liberal and the reactionary members of the 
Administration, the Russian Emperor has appointed Prince 
Svietopolk-Mirski Minister of the Interior and of the Police. 
The successor of M. de Plehve is said to be a man of ability, 
and was popular at Wilna, where he was Governor; but his 
programme, which we discuss elsewhere, will strike Englishmen 
as a little weak. It is practically a mere promise to govern 
leniently and avoid religious persecution. Russians are 
asking for more than that; and specially for a legal right to 
discuss the war freely. 


On Wednesday the decision of the Prize Court at Vladi- 
vostok was announced in the case of the British steamer 
‘Calchas,’ captured by a Russian cruiser. It is that all the 
cargo consigned to Japanese ports is confiscated, not because 
these goods were intended for military purposes, but because 
they come under the new and arbitrary definition of contra- 
band set forth by Russia at the beginning of the present war. 
In this case, the goods declared to be contraband consist of 
flour, cotton, and hewn beams. As we understand it, an 
appeal from this decision may be made to St. Petersburg, 
and, we suppose, will be made; but we fear that the result 
is not likely to be altered by such an appeal. In any event, 
it seems to be absolutely necessary for us to refuse to 
allow Russia’s definition of contraband to prevail. If we have 
any regard to our national safety, we cannot allow the ordinary 
food of the civil population to be treated as contraband, and 
are bound to insist on foodstuffs carried by neutrals being 
exempt from seizure. Acquiescence in the opposite view 
might be fraught with the gravest consequences to a people, 
like ourselves, whose food comes to them in ships. In addi- 
tion to insisting that the foodstuffs carried by the ‘ Calchas’ 
must not be treated as contraband, our Government will be 
well advised to induce the Powers to hold a Conference for 
the purpose of coming to a clear general agreement as to 
what is contraband. Until such an agreement is reached we 
shall never be free from difficulties and anxieties while war is 
proceeding. 


The Times of Thursday contained a very interesting 
estimate by its military correspondent of the financial 
position of the two combatants in the Far East. Such 
estimates are, of course, mainly guesswork in their details, 
but the broad features are probably correct. Japan is 
believed to be spending about £3,000,000 per month on the 
military operations; but, as her National Debt is small, her 
other expenditure far below receipts, and her trade increasing 
even during the war, her position is an excellent one. Though she 
had to pay highly for her first loan, her recent successes will 
probably enable her to borrow any further sums more cheaply 
Russia’s war expenditure is estimated to be nearly three, 
times as great, and vast as is her latent wealth, her finances 
are ina far from sound condition at present. Hitherto she 
has been living on the loan raised last May in France, but an 
Imperial Ukase has just authorised the issue of new Rente 
bonds to the amount of £15,000,000, and she hopes, it is 
said, to raise a large loan shortly in Germany. Her policy 
is to get all she can from foreign loans before she has 
recourse to a note issue unbacked by gold or to fresh 
taxation. New taxation, indeed, would probably give her 
little, as the taxable margin in Russian economics is small, 
and she is naturally loth to do anything to interfere with her 
gold reserve, which is the basis of her credit. But the foreign 
investor, in spite of every ingenious diplomatic trick, will be 
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shy of lending money, in the face of an unsuccessful campaign 
and a large antecedent Debt, except at a high interest. If the 
war continues, she must be driven to note issues, and this, in 
the last resort, will mean the downfall of the traditional 
principles of her finance. 


We have all been a little too pessimistic about the Tibetan 
Expedition. There was grave doubt in the minds of all who 
understood the position whether the Lamas would ever sign 
a Treaty, or, indeed, do anything except wait indefinitely for 
the return of the Dalai Lama. Colonel Younghusband is, 
however, a most able man. He secured the adhesion of the 
Amban, or Chinese Resident, and with his aid obtained the 
signature of his Treaty. It was signed on the 7th inst. in the 
decayed Audience Hall of the Potala, or Palace-Monastery, 
by the Regent, the Amban, the four Councillors, and the 
Abbots of the three greatest monasteries; and as soon as the 
ratification has been received from Pekin the British troops 
will return. This ratification is not indispensable, but is 
expedient, as it is evident that the Lamas have informally 
deposed the Dalai Lama, who has fled to Mongolia,and that 
the suzerainty of China, which that potentate had virtually 
shaken off, is again acknowledged at Lhasa. The scene wasa 
most striking one, the great hall, which is lighted from above, 
being filled with British officers and Lamas, the latter in 
rather inexplicable good humour. They evidently had invited 
the Mission to enter the Potala, which had been studiously 
respected. It is quite possible that they have felt the 
despotism of their chief—which, we may remark, is new, the 
supreme Lama having previously always been a child who 
passed away before reaching maturity—as a heavy tyranny, 
and are relieved by the revolution which the British victory 
has enabled them to bring about. 


The authorities at Simla appear to doubt whether the 
Treaty ought to be published; but Colonel Younghusband, 
when the signatures had been affixed, rose and made aspeech 
from which it is possible to deduce the main articles. After 
pointing out that the British Government had in no way 
interfered with their religion, had sought no territory, and 
“had fully recognised the continued suzerainty of the 
Chinese Government,” the Envoy dwelt on the advantages 
which freedom of trade would bring, on the propriety of 
respecting British representatives, and on the advisability 
of “not departing from the traditional policy of Tibet in 
regard to political relations with other countries.” The 
Treaty, he observed, would be rigidly respected by the 
British, but would also be rigidly enforced, and any infringe- 
ment of it severely punished in the end. He pointed out the 
perfect freedom, both of person and trade, which Tibetans 
enjoyed in India, intimated that British subjects ex- 
pected the same in Tibet, and ended by asking General 
Macdonald to release all Tibetan prisoners. We have else- 
where given reasons for believing that the Treaty, upon 
which the King has warmly congratulated Colonel Young- 
husband, may after all be carefully observed. That will be 
the direct interest of the Lamas, who do not want us back 
again, and of the Chinese Court, which recovers its place in 
the government of the immense province. 


At 11 o’clock on Thursday night Queen Elena of Italy was 
safely delivered of a son in the Royal Palace of Racconigi. 
The baby has received the name of Humbert, Prince of 
Piedmont, and the Queen and her son are both doing well. 
The news, so gratifying to the King and Queen of Italy and 
the Italian people—the Salic law prevails in Italy, and there- 
fore till Thursday the Heir-Presumptive to the throne was a 
cousin—will be received here also with much pleasure. Not 
only have the English people a deep sympathy with the 
Italian nation, and an intense desire that the State should be 
stable, happy, and prosperous, but the Italian Sovereigns are 
both personally popular. The house of Savoy, almost alone 
of Continental reigning families, understands the position and 
duties of a constitutional Monarchy. 


The strike of the dockers at Marseilles, which seriously 
threatened the prosperity of the port, draws, it is said, to 
a close. The quarrel was of the old kind, the men com- 
plaining that their hours are excessively long and their pay 
insufficient, while the employers, who, like the men, are bound 
together in a Union, declare that the strikers want to deprive 





them of all authority. The Government have aussie 
remained neutral, only filling the city with troops so ag ns 
maintain order, which, amidst so composite a population 
might easily be disturbed. There has, however, been j 
that, as no vessel could be loaded or unloaded except by her 
own crew, the trade of Marseilles might be transferred to 
Genoa, where conditions are more favourable; and the French 
Government therefore have applied a certain amount of 
pressure to the employers, who, nevertheless, have, so far ag we 
can see, conceded nothing beyond a reduction of the hours of 
labour. The quarrel is not quite over yet; but the men are 
obviously growing weaker, and are no doubt almost as 
alarmed for their trade as their masters are. It is believed 
that the net result, besides the reduction of the hours, will be 
the establishment of a Board of Arbitration, to which all 
future disputes will be referred. The employers at one time 
wanted to have striking declared desertion, which, as all the 
dockers are maritime Reservists, would have given victory to 
the masters; but M. Pelletan peremptorily refused, 


A correspondent of the Times published on Saturday last a 
singularly interesting account of the British treatment of the 
Phoongyes or Buddhist friarsof Burmah. They are seventy. 
five thousand in number, and being rather recluses than 
priests, who have, strictly speaking, no place in Buddhism, 
they are greatly venerated by the people, whose indigenous 
education they entirely control. The Order has now been 
recognised by the British Government, and in November of 
last year the Lieutenant-Governor of Burmah, Sir Hugh 
Barnes, formally invested its head with the right of managing 
all its internal affairs, a right which within the strict limits of 
his jurisdiction is to be recognised in all civil Courts. He can. 
not, of course, issue any order at variance with the ordinary ciyil 
law; but he can, we fancy, appoint and depose the heads of 
monasteries, who are very important persons in the province, 
In return for his recognition by the State, which, it seems, 
the Phoongye community greatly wished, he has promised to 
support the authority of the Government, instead of opposing 
it at every turn, as his predecessor had done. This power of 
tolerating all creeds and ecclesiastical systems is one secret of 
the comparative ease with which Englishmen pacify conquered 
provinces, as it was also one secret of the absence of insurree- 
tion in the wide Roman dominion. Our action does not pro- 
ceed entirely from the feeling of Gallio, but from a conviction 
that liberty is good whenever it can be conceded without 
violence to the conscience inherent in all men. We inter- 
fere with no creed, but treat suttee as murder, whereupon the 
practice suddenly subsides. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s letter accepting nomination as Republican 
candidate for the Presidency was published in Monday's 
papers. After dwelling on the incoherence and inconsistency 
of Democratic utterances on the issues at stake, Mr. Roosevelt 
replies at length to the criticisms of his opponents. He 
defends his foreign policy as hardly less advantageous to the 
world than to the United States, and justifies the way in which 
the Navy is used to carry it out, declaring that the Navy is 
the most potent guarantee of peace, because it is formidable 
and ready for use. In regard to the Far East, the voice of the 
United States would now count for nothing if she abandoned 
the Philippines, and had refused to do what she had done in 
China. The Monroe doctrine had been strengthened, but 
American Republics were warned that those seeking equity 
must come with clean hands and accept responsibilities in 
the exercise of the rights of liberty. 


Republicans, Mr. Roosevelt continues, believe in the gold 
standard as a permanent organic policy. The merchant 
marine should share the benefits of Protection, and in 
this context Mr. Roosevelt declares that no era in any 
country had been so productive in material benefit, alike 
to workmen or employers, as the past seven years under 
absolute Republican control. In that period the United 
States, with exports exceeding £2,000,000,000 and annual 
agricultural products amounting to £800,000,000, stood at the 
head of the manufacturing countries of the world. The letter 
concludes by saying: ‘“ We have striven for civic righteous- 
ness and national greatness. We hold ever before us the all- 
important end of policy and administration,—a reign of peace 
at home and throughout the world, of peace that comes only 
by doing justice.” 
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An important communication addressed to Lord Lansdowne 
by the Executive Committee of the Congo Reform Associa- 


tion appeared in Wednesday’s Times. The motive for the | 


letter is the Commission appointed by King Leopold last 
July to inquire into the allegation that “in certain parts of 
the territory acts of bad treatment are committed towards 
the natives either by individuals or by agents of the State.” 
This Commission, it is pointed out, alike by its mode of 
appointment, procedure, and terms of reference, can neither 
be impartial nor independent, but is controlled in every respect 
and detail by the Executive of the Congo Government, itself 
primarily involved. So far, therefore, from satisfying the 
requirements of the case, it only furnishes fresh evidence of 
the urgent need of international investigation. The Congo 
Reform Association accordingly urge the British Government 
to persist in their efforts to bring about a renewed Conference 
of the signatory Powers of the Berlin Act, which has been 
directly infringed by the Congo Government, in order to secure 
such investigation; and express the hope that the support and 
co-operation of the United States may be enlisted. The 
British Government have all along insisted that the inquiry, to 
be adequate, must be international, and divorced from the 
local administration. King Leopold’s Commission, with 
characteristic effrontery, makes the accused the judge of 
his criminality. 

The “invasion” mancuvres ended on Wednesday, when 
General French’s troops were re-embarked. The criticisms 
that have been passed on the conduct of the operations 
have been unusually severe, some of the correspondents 
going to the length of declaring the mancuvres to be a com- 
plete fiasco; but so far as we can judge, such unsparing 
denunciation has not been justified. No doubt there were 
many things done which had better have been done dif- 
ferently, but on the whole some valuable lessons have been 
learnt by the superior officers and the Staff, if not by the rank- 
and-file. In the first place, the difficulties of disembarkation 
and re-embarkation on an open beach have been fully realised. 
What was a quick and easy job at Southampton, where every- 
thing was ready and made for the purpose, was slow, 
dangerous, and troublesome at Clacton. Again, the great 
dangers to which an invading army is exposed if it has not 
securedareally good harbour were fully illustrated. Lastly, some 
useful lessons were learnt in regard to fighting in enclosed 
country. The way in which bodies of men crept unobserved 
to within a few hundred yards of their antagonists was most 
remarkable. It has been said, we note, that this result of 
fighting in enclosed land would favour the invader; but surely 
that is a mistake. Because men are defending their own 
country they need not, and ought not to, stand only on 
the defensive. The surest form of defence is attack, and if 
an oversea invader is to be repelled, it will only be by using 
the enclosed land to worry him with constant attacks. The 
attacks on an invader should never cease from the moment 
he lands till his retreat to his ships. 


Several of the correspondents with the forces have com- 
mented very adversely on the amount of baggage taken with 
them by the invaders. For example, the correspondent of the 
Yorkshire Post says that he saw two waggons being re-embarked 
which contained not only beds and mattresses and a camp- 
table, but a knife-cleaning machine,—“ one of those circular 
arrangements weighing about half a hundredweight, and a 
number of huge rolls of kit, some of them with several white 
blankets showing.” It took, he says, forty minutes to ioad 
these two waggons into “the float,” and this baggage was the 
impedimenta of the officers of only one battalion. We do not 
see that much objection can be made to blankets, grey or 
white, but a circular knife-cleaning machine certainly seems 
superfluous. Perhaps the officers would plead that, at any 
rate, there was not a kitchen-range or a piano, such as some- 
times accompanied “flying columns” in South Africa. We 
cannot, however, believe that the knife-cleaner was typical. 
Certainly the present writer's experience goes to show that 
the British officer is often content with the very simplest kit 
on mancuvres. It remains to be said that the work done 
by the Navy during the operations was admirable in every 
particular, 


Mr. Rider Haggard made a speech last Saturday at Letch- 
worth, in Hertfordshire, on the condition of the agricultural 











labourers, a subject upon which he is a considerable authority. 
After commenting on the modern want of cottages and its 
causes, he declared his opinion that the only way to bring 
back the country folk to the land was to encourage small 
holdings, an opinion in which we are glad to see Sir Thomas 
Dyke Acland, a landowner with an immense acreage, quite 
concurs. With such holdings, some co-operation—which 
the landlord who lets the holdings can ensure—people’s 
banks to make advances to agriculturists, and an agricul- 
tural parcel post, the cultivators would be tempted to return. 
We believe that view is correct, and have heard some curious 
evidence in its favour from thirty-acre farmers. There 
remains, however, the housing difficulty for the labourers. 
The labourer cannot build a house, and the landlord will 
not unless he can see his way to a cheaper kind of cottage 
architecture than is as yet attempted. The rural depopulation 
problem, in truth, resolves itself into the possibility of building, 
by use of cheaper materials, cottages for £100 apiece. Unless 
cottages can be built for something about that price, they 
cannot be let at a rent which the labourer can pay. The 
average landowner is not in a position to play the part of a 
rural Peabody. 


Mr. J. A. Murray Macdonald, a former M.P. for Bow and 
Bromley, argues in a letter to Thursday’s Times for the 
devolution of Parliamentary powers. His arguments are 
substantially those which were used about the Home-rule 
Bill,—the congestion of business in the House of Commons, 
the necessity of giving countries which have special interests 
the exclusive right of deciding upon such interests, the 
desirability of separating Imperial from local questions, and 
the importance of providing in the United Kingdom a type of 
federation which may ultimately be applied to the Empire. 
While we believe that in minor matters, such as private Bills, 
a local devolution is eminently desirable, we are strongly 
opposed to any attempt to transfer affairs which properly 
belong to a united Parliament to artificially separated bodies. 
Union in the United Kingdom is a fact: to bring about 
this new-fangled federal system you have first of all 
artificially to disintegrate, and it is a strange federation 
which begins with disruption. With Mr. Macdonald’s third 
argument we have considerable abstract sympathy; but we 
hold that the time is not yet ripe, and cannot be for 
many years, for a general Imperial Council. We believe 
in Imperial unity, but we do not see that this is to be 
secured by any particularism, which persists in seeing dif- 
ferences within a body politic rather than bonds of union. 
Academic schemes, designed, in Sir William Petty’s words, to 
“cantonalise” the Monarchy, are no new thing in English 
history. ‘“ Would they not make England like Switzerland,” 
asked Cromwell of his Council, “one county against another, 
as one Canton of the Swiss is against another? And if so, 
what would that produce but an absolute desolation P” 


With the Right Hon. James Lowther, who died at Wilton 
Castle, Redcar, on Monday, a conspicuous figure disappears 
from the House of Commons. He was not a far-seeing 
politician, nor, as he proved while Secretary for Ireland, a 
great administrator; but he was a man of independent 
opinions, of great courage and perfect integrity, and possessed 
the ear of the House, where he was recognised as almost the 
last of the old High Tories, once so numerous and now so 
few. Though he lost his seat in 1880, and again in 1885, he 
was never really unpopular with electors ; while in the House 
his geniality and straightforwardness, aided, no doubt, by his 


| claims of birth as a cadet of the great Westmorland house, 


secured him many cordial friends. He was greatly respected, 
too, as a sportsman, his stable preserving the best traditions 
of racing, a sport to which he was devoted, though he never 


| made a bet. Original figures like his tend to disappear from 


our political arena, to its great loss, for his opinions, wise or 
unwise—and some of them were much the latter—represented 
strong undercurrents of opinion. He was, for example, a 
thoroughgoing Protectionist, and we all see, as Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s agitation drags its slow length along, how considerable 
a mass of bitter Protectionism must have survived the victory 
of Free-trade. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
Consols (23 per cent.) were on Friday 88}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——< = 
RUSSIA AND GERMANY. 


oe Times of Wednesday publishes an article from 
“a Correspondent,” whom it describes as “ ex- 
ceptionally well informed,” which if based on facts, as we 
believe it to be, is of great importance. The article 
in question asserts that Germany has at last been able to 
realise her essential aim in the field of international 
relations, and has come to an understanding with Russia, 
—an understanding which, though nominally only con- 
cerned with the Far East, in reality must influence the 
whole policy of both States, and so is bound to affect 
indirectly the external relations of all the Great Powers. 
Germany has a double policy in regard to Russia. In 
the first place, she has always strongly desired to stand 
well with her great neighbour in order to free herself from 
the danger of “the war with two fronts”; and next, she 
has of late aimed at an understanding with Russia in the 
Far East which would enable her to exploit, politically 
and commercially, that portion of China which is outside 
the sphere of .Russian ambitions. She desires, that is, to 
see Russia predominant in the North and East of China, 
while she, with the goodwill of Russia, is allowed, 
working from her base at Kiao-chau, to extend her 
influence and authority over large portions of the Yangtse 
basin. Up till this year her efforts in both cases 
seemed to meet with but small results. In Europe 
Russia was not willing to compromise her relations with 
France by listening to Germany, while in the Far East 
itself she showed herself indifferent to, if not indeed some- 
what jealous of, German aspirations. The war, however, 
gave the German Emperor the opportunity he had so long 
and so ardently desired of laying Russia under an obligation, 
and of paving the way for an understanding with her 
in regard to the Far East. As soon as the unfavourable 
turn of events in Manchuria made it clear that Russia 
would be glad of sympathy of a practical kind, the 
German Emperor acted. He began by giving Russia 
“explicit assurances of support,” as the Times corre- 
spondent puts it, “amounting to a practical guarantee of 
immunity from all danger of interference in Europe, 
which enabled the Russian War Office not only to with- 
draw from the Western provinces of the Empire some of 
its finest troops of all arms for service in the Far East, 
but even to dismantle to some extent the Western fortresses, 
in order to provide siege guns for Port Arthur, Vladivostok, 
Liau-yang, and Kharbin.” This spontaneous demonstra- 
tion of German friendship, it is pointed out, “was followed 
by a variety of smaller services, down to the arrest and 
surrender to Russia of deserters who had escaped across 
the German frontier. Every facility was given for the 
execution of Russian contracts for war material at Essen 
and in other German workshops more or less directly 
controlled by the German Government. The two great 
German shipping companies, the North-German Lloyd 
and the Hamburg-America, were allowed to transfer 
several of their ocean steamers to Russia to be con- 
verted into cruisers, and to enter into large contracts for 
coaling Russian cruisers on their commerce-destroying 
errands, as well as the Baltic fleet on its way out to 
the Far East, if circumstances allowed of its despatch. 
It has even been stated that torpedo-boats from Schichau 
have been transported in sections across the German 
frontier.” Even when German steamers were seized and 
sunk by Russian cruisers, the German Government 
refused to make any unpleasant protests, but con- 
fined itself to the mildest representations. At the 
same time, the semi-official Press, instead of being 
given the cue for hostile criticism, as in the case of 
our interference with German shipping during the Boer 
War, was “furnished with all manner of explanations and 
assurances in order to minimise the importance of these 
incidents.” Finally, the German Government agreed to, 
or possibly suggested, a plan which, if it had proved 
successful, would have been of immense benefit to Russia. 
It was apparently intended, when the whole of the sea-going 
fleet in Port Arthur made their last sortie, that they should 
make for Kiao-chau. According to the Times correspon- 
dent, arrangements had been made there for the reception 
of the Russian ships, “and for at least coaling with the 
utmost despatch such of them as might be able to take 








the sea again, as was, indeed, done in the case of the Novik 
thus enabling her to get out and away again within the 
24 hours’ time-limit. The four other Russian ships were, 
however, past such temporary help as might otherwise have 
been given, and, under existing conditions, the German 
authorities had no option but to have them dismantled 
and intern their crews. The disgrace into which Princg 
Ukhtomsky has fallen, in spite of powerful connexions 
[Prince Ukhtomsky, it will be remembered, failed to 
respond to Admiral Witoft’s last signal to follow the 
‘Czarevitch ’ and so bring his ships into the safe harbour of 
Kiao-chau], gives the measure of the importance attached 
in St. Petersburg to this move. Had it been successful 
it would have assured the preservation of a large part of 
the Pacific fleet under the protection of a friendly Power 
and in a state of merely suspended animation. The ships 
might then have proved a very valuable factor, in the 
hands of German diplomacy, for exercising some pressure 
upon Japan at the critical moment when peace should 
become a necessity.” 


In confirmation of this view, we note that the Globe in 
a leading article on Tuesday states that information has 
reached it “which leaves no doubt as to the plan which 
dominated the movements of the ill-fated Russian com. 
mander.” This plan was that already described,—ie,, a 
rush to the German harbour. “There,” to quote the 
words of the Globe, “the Admiral of the Atlantic would be 
able to afford comfort and refreshment to the battered 
ships of the Admiral of the Pacific. There would be no 
breach of International Law, the perfection of ‘correcti- 
tude’ would be observed, no pretext would have been given 
for such exploits as the cutting out of the ‘ Reshitelni,’ 
The ships would have been dismantled and disarmed, and 
the crews interned in German territory for so long ag 
hostilities might Jast. For the moment the Russian Fleet 
in the Far East would have ceased to exist as a fighting 
force, but it would still have subsisted as a menace, 
and as a menace to other Powers beside Japan.” ‘The 
Globe goes on to point out how immensely the power of the 
German Emperor to intervene at the psychological moment 
would have been strengthened had the Russian fleet been 
interned at Kiao-chau. ‘“ With half-a-dozen Russian 
battleships, to say nothing of cruisers and auxiliaries, 
secure in her dockyards at Kiao-chau, the German Emperor 
would have done something to readjust the proportion of 
things. With his own Far Eastern Squadron, and with 
the remnants of the Port Arthur Fleet rendered seaworthy 
and manned by their original crews, he would have a most 
formidable fighting force in reserve, and would be able to 
intervene in the cause of his ally with an authority that is 
now entirely lacking. The existence of these ships at 
Kiao-chau in a state of suspended animation would have 
robbed the Japanese of all sense of security.” But though 
the plan failed, or only very partially succeeded, it is possible 
that another effort may be made, and that in a few days’ 
time we may hear of another rush to safety and Kiao- 
chau by the last remnants of the Russian fleet. At any 
rate, the German Emperor has shown his goodwill and his 
desire to help Russia, and thus has made himself the 
virtual ally of the Czar. The Times correspondent adds 
that these acts by no means exhaust the active benevo- 
lence of Germany, and he declares that “if the German 
Government is of any avail, we shall before long see 
fresh and substantial proofs of its goodwill towards 
Russia in the shape of a large Russian war loan to bo 
floated in Berlin.” 

It will naturally be asked what are the precise benefits that 
Germany expects to reap from the help thus given to Russia. 
We have already noted the relief afforded to Germany in 
regard to the risk of a“ war with two fronts,” and the hope 
that when the present war is over—the German Emperor, 
it is understood, believes that Russia will ultimately wear 
down the power of Japan—Russian aid will secure to 
Germany a greatly extended sphere of influence and power 
in the middle regions of China. But in addition to this 
Germany will immediately secure the advantage of a 
commercial treaty on exceedingly favourable terms. The 
Times correspondent closes his paper by declaring that 
an official démenti will no doubt be issued to controvert 
his statements, but he insists that the importance of the 
new agreement “exceeds even that of Bismarck’s ‘rein- 
surance’ treaty,in the same measure as the scope of 
William IL.’s Welt-politik transcends that of the old 
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Bismarekian diplomacy, which was mainly confined to the 
European balance of power.” } 

“How are British interests affected by this new develop- 
ment in the region of foreign affairs?” is the question 
which at once presents itself. In the first place, it is clear 
that if the German policy succeeds, we shall suffer in the 
Far East, for the region in which Germany hopes to extend 
her influence is that of the Yangtse, which we are accus- 
tomed to regard, though not as exclusively our own, as one 
from which we do not mean to be shut out by the action of 
any other Power. If China cannot control the Yangtse, it 
shall not be controlled by any other Power than ourselves. 
Thatisour policy. Since, however, Japan is not yet beaten, 
and Russia, therefore, is not yet in a position to help 
Germany in the Yangtse, it 1s somewhat premature to 
discuss these eventualities. On general considerations 
the drawing together of Russia and Germany demands 
the anxious attention of those responsible for our foreign 

licy. If, while Germany draws closer to Russia, France 
recedes, there is no great danger to us. If, on the other hand, 
Germany comes to an understanding with Russia while 
Russia and France are still in close alliance, and France 
becomes, if only for Far Eastern affairs, a partner to the 
understanding, the situation would resemble that which 
arose when theintervention of Russia, Germany,and France 
robbed Japan of what she had gained by the Treaty of 
Shimonoseki, and might involve us in difficulties and 
dangers of the most serious kind. It is obvious, then, 
that we should, before matters develop further, take 
counsel with France as to the new developments produced 
by the Russo-German understanding. France, we may be 
sure, is not eager to follow the lead of the German 
Emperor, though she might find difficulty in giving an 
answer if a pistol were suddenly presented at her head in 
the shape of the dilemma,—* Will you help us to assist 
Russia to settle the Far Eastern question, or else admit 
the hollowness of your Alliance with the Russians?” In 
a word, what we should make clear to France is that 
if she would like to follow the example of Germany, and 
“reinsure” herself against eventualities, we shall be 
willing to come to an understanding. Russia could not 
complain of France doing “a deal” with Britain when she 
has just done “a deal” with Germany. After all, we are 
not so much the enemies of Russia as Germany is the 
enemy of France. 

One more point remains to be considered. Is the 
German Emperor wise to run the risks he is running P— 
for, after all, he is running risks. He counts, no doubt, 
upon the fatuity of our Government, and upon a 
soothing word or two making them believe that the 
mew agreement is really not in the least injurious to 
British interests. He cannot, however, count upon any 
such foolish complacence in Tokio as he is accustomed to 
find in London. Japan will understand; and if Japan 
wins, which is, after all, not impossible, how will the 
German Emperor like to receive a polite reminder that 
Kiao-chau belongs to China, and that the surrender of 
the lease of that port would be an act which would greatly 
conduce to the peace of the world ? 





THE TREATY WITH TIBET. 


HE competent man was there at Lhasa, and con- 
sequently the Tibetan Mission has escaped the 
dangers which both here and on the spot at one time 
looked so serious. He has been most skilfully seconded 
by General Macdonald, who twice dared assaults that only 
men like those under his command could have carried out; 
but the success of the Mission was due to the cool reso- 
lution, the immovable moderation, and the acute political 
insight of its chief. Colonel Younghusband, a diplomatist 
of that gentle inflexibility which is frequently found among 
the Indian “ Politicals”—the most maligned class in the 
service of the Empire, and one of the most efficient— 
has secured his Treaty entire, and the expedition can now 
return with its objects accomplished, and with, as we hope 
to show, some strong guarantees that its provisions will 
be observed. The Lamas were for a time as obstinate as 
mules, as priests in politics are too apt to be; but the 
British Envoy perceived the secret of the situation, and 
applied, as we understand their sudden collapse, three 
distinct forms of pressure. One was an offer to receive the 
indemnity by instalments, which was, no doubt, an immense 


relief, as it will enable them to tax lightly the whole 
aw instead of emptying the treasuries of the great 
amaseries, or monastic establishments. Another was to 
accept the assurance of the great Lamas that the signature 
of the “Regent” would be sufficient, because their 
religious chief in quitting Tibet must be held to have 
abdicated his throne, which must now be filled either b 

the Teshu Lama—who is friendly to the British, and wi 

if elected remain so, in hope of our protection against 
his rival—or, as is perhaps more probable, by a recurrence 
to that earlier system of government which has only 
been abandoned for fifteen years, and under which 
the great Lamas were virtually Mayors of the Palace. 
The third was the winning over of the Chinese 
Amban, whose position for some years has been one 
of great humiliation, but who has been restored by 
the shattering of the Dalai Lama’s power and prestige to 
his old position, which was that of a British Resident in’ a 
protected native State. The Lamas, who for nearly two 
hundred years have been accustomed to consult Pekin, are 
evidently, as appears from the proceedings at the final 
séance, quite willing to recognise him again as repre- 
sentative of the suzerain who alone could protect 
them if the Dalai Lama with a force from Mongolia 
should perchance regain his throne. At the eleventh 
hour, therefore, the Lamas yielded completely, promised 
to sign the Treaty in its entirety, admitted Colonel 
Younghusband, General Macdonald, and sixty British 
officers into the Potala—of itself an act of treason 
—and there in the sacred and mysterious palace, 
never before profaned by a white soldier’s foot, a 
palace more than twice as high (9,600 ft.) in the clouds 
as Ben Nevis, listened with nods of placid assent to 
one of the strangest lectures ever delivered in this world. 
Just imagine the scene and the meaning of it all: the 
quiet British representative telling the great councillors 
of that ancient and secluded hierarchy—one of them, the 
Regent, a man who claims a semi-divine position—that 
they really must be good children henceforward, that they 
must respect the British, must abstain from other foreign 
alliances, must pay attention to the Chinese Emperor, or 
—the British soldiers who had already defeated them 
would reappear. And as they nodded assent the electric 
flashlight poured for a moment over them and they were 
all photographed, as physical evidence to Europe that the 
seclusion of Lhasa had been broken. The whole affair is 
only an incident in the marvellous history of British India, 
which is so full of strange incidents that a sentence of 
transportation on the last Great Mogul excited only 
passing remarks ; but what a picturesque one! 

It is of little use to discuss the Treaty until its text 
is before us, more especially as we gather from the Simla 
telegram that it may have a secret clause or two; but if 
we were to judge it by the light of Colonel Younghusband’s 
address to the Lamas, and by that only, we should say 
that it covered rather more ground than has hitherto been 
anticipated. The only possible meaning, for instance, of 
the sentence about the “traditional policy” of Tibet is 
that foreign Powers are to be steadily kept out. “We 
have merely sought,” says the calm Envoy, “that you 
should not depart from your traditional policy in regard 
to political relations with other countries”; but as that 
policy was one of complete seclusion, the adverb “merely” 
must be considered a little cool. ‘You, the masters of 
Tibet, are not to make treaties with any foreign Powers 
except ourselves ’—that is all; but that, as the very object 
of the expedition, is surely a good deal. A clause of 
that kind, once signed, gives us a firm locus standi either 
for remonstrance or for action if we are ever threatened 
from that side; while if it is not observed, it gives us a 
serious and adequate reason for armed interference. Nor 
do we see why the Envoy’s utterance about the freedom 
enjoyed by Tibetans in India was pertinent to the occa- 
sion unless the Treaty secures to British subjects some 
freedom of locomotion and travel within the boundaries 
of Tibet. If that has really been secured, we shall gain 
much opportunity of trade, though the Indian Govern- 
ment, strong as it is, may have some trouble in keeping 
out the prospecting demon, whose ears are even now being 
lifted to reports that in the upper valleys of the Brahma- 
putra there is gold and copper, and possibly tin. It is 





assumed, no doubt, that the Treaty will not be kept—we 
must plead guilty to that assumption ourselves—but it is 
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at least possible that it may be. The Lamas will not, of 
course, give up their jealousy of the foreigner all in a 
moment ; but it will not suit them at all to create an army, 
which might be too strong for the hierarchy, and certainly 
they will not, so long as they have no army, wish to call us 
back again. Traders they can manage, and they are as 
fond of money as the rest of mankind; but soldiers must 
be to them unaccountable, uncomfortable works of God, 
to be kept, so far as may be, at a safe distance. If the 
British traders are not violent, do not seek too large a 
percentage all at once, and can refrain from eternally 
calling in assistance from Simla, commerce with Tibet, 
though it will probably fall into native hands, may 
attain respectable dimensions, and be restricted only by 
those gentle “squeezes” which no Mongolian not a 
Japanese seems able permanently to avoid. 


We wonder, though it is of little use wondering, whether 
the expedition will produce any unexpected consequences. 
A very small bullet will shatter a china bowl, and it 
may happen that the impact of the expedition may have 
consequences larger than the flight of the Dalai Lama. 
The news has hardly penetrated yet through the vast 
area of Tibet, and as it slowly spreads it may shake the 
allegiance of tribes who have hitherto regarded the 
ascendency of Lhasa as part of the order of the universe. 
We know that it has so shaken those who are locally called 
“the people of Kham,” who, as brave men, were summoned 
by the Dalai Lama to guard his throne, who came up to 
Lhasa, it is believed, in great numbers, but who, finding 
the British invincible, mutinied for want of pay. Nothing 
is really known of the relation of the Lamas to their dis- 
tant subjects; but they are evidently not gentle rulers, 
there must be people in Tibet who hate them very hard, 
and it may well be that as the news of their defeat spreads 
their authority may cease, and may be replaced by that of 
secular chiefs ruling over more restricted areas. The 
Viceroy of Yunnan, who has sent “armies” into Tibet 
before, may see that his opportunity has arrived; or 
some riding tribe from Mongolia may advance to Lhasa 
just to inquire into matters, and find it convenient 
to stay there as rulers of the country. That tribe, re- 
member, may be Mussulman instead of Lamaist. It is all 
conjecture, and will remain conjecture until the termina- 
tion of the Russo-Japanese War once more sends explorers 
upon their travels; but with the Dalai Lama in flight, 
and the heads of the great monasteries nodding assent to 
the revolutionary propositions of a foreign and white 
invader, that cult of the usual which binds men together 
must have lost much of its cementing force in Tibet. A 
plateau of six hundred thousand square miles, with an 
average height of eleven thousand feet, does not seem at 
first sight a likely locality for a social explosion. But 
such things have happened before now as a consequence 
of war, and Colonel Younghusband may find that he has 
been the effective cause of a revolution of which he 
never dreamed. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND HOME-RULE. 


HE Times of Thursday devotes the opening portion of 

its first leading article to a somewhat laboured attempt 

to show that the danger of the Liberals passing a Home- 
rule Bill still exists, and to a general warning against 
the political folly of coquetting with any scheme for the 
“cantonalising” of the Monarchy. With the general 
warning, we need hardly say, we are in entire sympathy. 
We are as strongly opposed to Home-rule as ever we 
were, and as determined to oppose it. But though we 
mean to maintain unimpaired the efforts we have made 
during the past nineteen years to keep the Union inviolate, 
we are not going to allow Home-rule to be used as a 
bogey for frightening the electors, not into preserving 
the Union, but into accepting a change in our Fiscal 
policy which would be no less disastrous to the 
nition than the repeal of the Union. We do not 
mean to make any attempt to say which would be the 
more disastrous. Since the carrying of either must end 
in the ruin of the State, it is immaterial to determine 
which deserves a preference in malevolence. The bogey 
that the Liberal party, when it is returned to power by 
the plébiscite which is certain to be given against Protec- 
tion at the next General Election, will at once attempt 
to carry a scheme of Home-rule, is utterly ridiculous. 
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The Liberal party does not wish, and is unable eyen if 
it did wish, to carry Home-rule. In the first place, it ig 
beyond doubt that the vast majority of Liberal candidates 
at the next General Election do what the Liberal 
candidate did in the Chertsey division, and what other 
Liberal candidates did elsewhere at the recent by-elections 
—that is, declare that Home-rule is not before the electors, 
and that the battle must be fought on other issues, and 
first and foremost on the Fiscal issue. In most English 
constituencies the Liberal electors simply will not listen to 
Home-rule speeches, and the candidates, who for the most 
part are at heart opposed to Home-rule, are only too glad to 
be relieved from dealing with the subject. A few obstinate 
leaders may, out of a desire for consistency, put Home. 
rule into their addresses, but they know that no attempt 
can or will be made by them to carry it in the next 
Parliament. But it may be said: “ Home-rule will reviyg 
after a Liberal victory.” It will do nothing of the kind, 
if only because of the deep resentment felt by the Noncon. 
formists against the action of the Irish party in regard 
to the English Education Act. The part played by the 
Nationalists in the autumn of 1902 has neither been 
forgotten nor forgiven. But even if the Liberal party 
were by some miracle to be reconverted to Home-rule, 
and were to be coerced or persuaded into introducing a 
Home-rule Bill, Unionist Free-traders would have nothing 
to fear. A Liberal Ministry, even if we conceive it as 
capable of promising a Home-rule Bill, could not “ give 
delivery of the goods.” ‘The House of Lords may safely 
be relied on to prevent that; and no sane politician can 
imagine a Liberal Ministry appealing to the country to 
coerce the House of Lords into repealing the Union. Ina 
word, the fear that a Liberal Ministry, elected to prevent 
our Free-trade Fiscal system being destroyed, may use its 
maadate, not to withstand Protection, but to destroy the 
Union, is entirely without foundation. 

But though there is no danger of Home-rule being 
carried by the Liberals, we are by no means certain that 
Mr. Chamberlain and the Protectionists might not in 
certain eventualities be prepared to buy Nationalist support 
for Protection by a promise of Home-rule, either under 
some alias such as “ Devolution,” or ‘‘ Provincial Councils,” 
oreven in plainterms. And here, unfortunately, the danger 
to the Union would be a real one, for Mr. Chamberlain and 
the Protectionists might be able “ to deliver the goods,’— 
might, that is, be able to persuade the House of Lords to 
pass some form of Home-rule, instead of demanding a 
reference to the people at a General Election. Such an 
alliance between the Protectionists and the Nationalists— 
who, remember, are personally Protectionists to a man 
—is indeed a peril to the Union, and one against which it 
behoves all true Unionists to be on their guard. The reality 
of this peril has been recently set forth in an article of 
no little knowledge and ability contributed by Mr. Sydney 
Brooks to an American newspaper, Harper’s Weekly. Mr. 
Brooks, after pointing out that ‘there is no possibility, 
even if the Liberals are returned to power at the next 
Election, of a third Home-rule Bill being introduced,” 
proceeds to show how very real is the danger of Mr. 
Chamberlain yielding to the temptation to carry Protec- 
tion by Irish votes. To begin with, he points out that 
the Irish themselves are now far more inclined for “a 
deal” with Mr. Chamberlain and his followers than with 
the Liberals. Not only is there the fact that they might 
be able to control the Peers, while the Liberals certainly 
could not, but, as he reminds us, the recent trend of 
administration in Ireland has been in a Home-rule 
direction. Mr. Brooks next asks :— 

“Is Mr. Chamberlain, who controls far more members in the 
Unionist party than Mr. Balfour, prepared to bargain with them? 
I can hardly doubt that when the time comes he will be found 
not merely ready but anxious. It is a characteristic of the man 
that whatever he is engaged upon for the moment always seems 
of infinitely more importance than anything else. The immediate 
object engrosses him, and he allows no scruples and no tame 
objection to inconsistency to stand in the way of its attainment. 
The fiscal issue enlists his whole heart and soul; it is a cause 
which he honestly regards as worth almost any sacrifice, and if it 
cannot be carried without an alliance with the Nationalists, then 
it must be carried with one. Mr. Chamberlain does not love the 
Nationalists ; the Nationalists do not love Mr. Chamberlain ; but 
if each can be useful to the other, the essential basis for negotia- 
tion is provided. If Mr. Chamberlain sees that he cannot win 
without the Nationalists and can win with them, one may be sure 
he will do what he can to come to terms. If the Nationalists see 
that by bargaining with Mr. Chamberlain they can advance the 
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cause of Home-rule, it is almost superfluous to say the chance will 
not be neglected.” 

With the view that Mr. Chamberlain, in his eagerness for 
‘the policy ou which he has set his heart for the moment, 
js capable of forgetting all other considerations, we entirely 
a But apart from this, Mr. Chamberlain would have 
little personal difficulty in adopting some form of Home-rule, 
for he has in the past not only advocated schemes which tend 
in the direction of Home-rule, but has never repudiated or 
abandoned such proposals. Mr. Gladstone in the closing 
debate on the first Home-rule Bill noted the fact that Mr. 
Chamberlain had left himself plenty of loopholes through 
which he could climb back to Home-rule. The passage is 
worth quoting. Mr. Chamberlain had ended his speech by 
declaring that a Dissolution had no terrors for him. This 
is how Mr. Gladstone answered him :— 

“J donot wonder at all. I do not see how a Dissolution can 
have any terrors for him. He has trimmed his vessel and he has 
touched his rudder in such a masterly way, that in whichever 
direction the winds of heaven may blow they must fill his sails. 
Supposing that at an election public opinion should be very 
strong in favour of the Bill, my right hon. friend would 
then be perfectly prepared to meet that public opinion and tell it : 
‘J declared strongly that I adopted the principle of the Bill.’ 
On the other hand, if public opinion were very adverse to the 
Bill, he again is in complete armour, because he says: ‘Yes, I 
voted against the Bill” Supposing, again, the public is in favour 
of a very large plan for Ireland, my right hon. friend is perfectly 

rovided for that case also. The Government plan was not 
se enough for him, and he proposed in his speech on the 
introduction of the Bill that we should have a measure on the 
basis of Federation, which goes beyond this Bill. Lastly—and 
now I have very nearly boxed the compass—supposing that public 
opinion should take quite a different turn, and instead of wanting 
very large measures for Ireland should demand very small 
measures for Ireland, still the resources of my right hon. friend 
are not exhausted, because he is then able to point out that the 
last of his plans was for four provincial circuits controlled from 
Iondon.” 
Who can tell, in view of Mr. Chamberlain’s self-revelations 
in regard to his former Free-trade speeches, whether this 
forecast may not prove true? He would certainly have 
little difficulty in showing that he had always been in 
favour of Provincial Councils, or of a form of Federation, 


according as the former or the latter alias for Home-rule | 


suited the exigencies of the moment. 


But it will be said: “Even if all you say of Mr. 
Chamberlain is true, the danger is no danger, because 
Mr. Chamberlain could not carry his party with him 
if he adopted any form of Home-rule.” We greatly 
wish we could think so; but the obsession of the Pro- 
tectionists by their newly adopted creed is so violent 
and so extravagant that they seem prepared to sacrifice 
anything and everything to their desire to tax whatever is 
eaten or used by the people in the interest of the people. 
There is also, unfortunately, evidence to support our view. 
Our readers may perhaps remember a very remarkable 
leading article that appeared in the Daily Telegraph in the 
early summer, which had all the appearance of being 
published with the desire of gradually preparing the public 
mind for such an attitude on the part of the Protectionists 
as we are now suggesting. ‘The passage to which we 
allude, which raises, although with a certain amount of 
“crocodile tears,” the Home-rule flag, ran as follows :— 

“They themselves [i.¢., the Unionist Free-traders], at the bidding 
of the Duke [of Devonshire], while professing their devotion to the 
Union, pnt Cobdenism before Unionism; but there is a large and 
growing number of politicians who, likewise professing devotion 
to the Union, put Fiscal Reform before Unionism. There is an 
unsuspectedly large number of Tories whose sympathy with 
Home Rule was scotched but not absolutely killed by the methods 
adopted by various National Leagues to obtain it. If Ireland 
continues as free from lawlessness and outragemongering in the 
future as she is at present, these scotched Tory Home Rulers 
may again raise their heads. Strong as our sympathy with the 
Unionist cause as such is, there is no good living in a fool’s 
paradise.” 

When we remember that the Daily Telegraph has been 
Mr. Chamberlain’s strongest and most consistent supporter 
in the Press, and that it has done everything in its power 
to help on the policy of Protection, it would be difficult to 
exaggerate the significance of these words. Were the 
impossibility of Mr. Chamberlain and his Protectionist 
followers ever becoming Home-rulers as absolute as, say, 
that of the Duke of Devonshire and the men he leads 
advocating Repeal, would such words have ever been 
written even in the somewhat enigmatical context in which 
they are to be found? Since the warning or ballon d’essai 


article in the Daily Telegraph—an article which was not, 
we believe, repudiated or made the subject of protest in 
any other of Mr. Chamberlain’s organs—we have also had 
the Dunraven incident,—i.e., a Conservative and Protec- 
tionist Peer engaged in advocating something which, if 
not Home-rule, is uncommonly like a half-way house to 
Home-rule. 

We suppose that at the moment most of the followers 
of Mr, Chamberlain and of Mr. Balfour—to make a dis- 
tinction which is, after all, more apparent than real—will 
declare that all we have written is absurd and unfounded, 
and that Mr. Chamberlain is no more likely to become a 
Home-ruler than Colonel Saunderson. In spite, however, 
of the risk of such denunciation, we intend to take the 
Daily Telegraph's warning. As it very wisely says, “ there 
is no good living in a fool’s paradise”; and we certainly 
have no intention of doing so in regard to the stability 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s determination to withstand Home- 
rule. Not less as Unionists than as Free-traders, we dread 
the possibility of his being placed in a position to control 
the destinies of the United Kingdom. 





THE NEW RUSSIAN MINISTER OF THE 
INTERIOR. 


1 defeat of General Kuropatkin is producing its 
natural effect in Russia. The people did not expect 
it; they are irritated; and though they appear to out- 
siders to be silent, they have means of making their 
irritation known to the Palace and the bureaucracy. The 
Czar hears some little truth, at all events, from his friends 
among the dynasties, and the agents of the bureaucracy 
are in immediate contact with the population. The ruling 
men, in consequence, feel weaker than they were, and are 
disposed, therefore, in some degree at least, to conciliate 
opinion. The Czar himself has caused it to be made known 
that he will deal with the “ subordinate nationalities ”—the 
Poles, Finlanders, Esthonians, Armenians, and the rest— 
with a lenity which has not recently been displayed, and 
he has appointed as a successor to M. de Plehve, as head of 
the police as well as Minister of the Interior, Prince 
Svietopolk-Mirski, who is believed in Russia to belong to 
the moderately liberal party. We should call him in 
England a High Tory; but the High Tory of England 
would in Russia be accounted a man of almost radical 
opinions. He has hastened to make known his policy 
through a conversation with M. Marcel Hutin, the corre- 
spondent of a Parisian paper which appears for the 
moment to be in favour with Russian grandees. That 
policy is simply lenient administration. He will avoid, he 
says, any approach to a Parliamentary régime, which, he 
declares, only succeeds in Great Britain. He also definitely 
refuses to advocate any responsibility for Ministers. They 
must be left to their present function, which he describes 
as that of “interpreting the will of the Sovereign by the 
grace of God.” But he will “decentralise” the adminis- 
tration by giving to the Zemstvos, or County Councils, 
all the liberty which is possible—a vague expression, 
which, we see, the bureaucracy already explain as a promise, 
not of increased powers, but of increased liberty of sugges- 
tion—especially, he says, on “all questions affecting schools, 
local stores, les approvisionnements, and railways.” He will, 
moreover, abstain from persecution, and grant to the Jews 
everything except equality with Russians—which, he says, 
with an odd revelation of the secret fear of all Russian 
bureaucrats, would make that race too powerful—and will 
treat recalcitrant students with lenity, as persons who are 
young enough to repent. The Prince, in fact, is in favour, 
as he declares, of “ progress” in the abstract, which, he 
remarks, with the curious pessimism of the Slav character, 
cannot be entirely kept out. 
These promises are received in Russia with something 


of gratitude, for when one is under the harrow even a 


little flattening of the teeth is acceptable; but to outside 


observers it does not appear that they signify much. They 
may all be withdrawn to-morrow at the will of the 
Emperor, and, moreover, they do not in any way lighten 
either of the two oppressions which do so much to impair 
the happiness of Russian life. 
ness of the law when appealed to as a means of defence. 
There are laws in Russia, and in the majority of cases 
they are put in force, or society could not go on; but there 


One of these is the weak- 





is no guarantee that in individual cases they may not be 
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set aside. “An administrative order” is independent of 
law, and a man who has come under suspicion of liberalism, 
or who has offended a great official, may find himself, 
without trial of any kind and without opportunity of 
defence, marching as a convict on the road to Siberia. 
M. de Plehve is said to have sent hundreds of the most 
respectable classes, who were not only not guilty of crime, 
but were not even suspected of anything but disaffection, 
to pass the remainder of their lives as prisoners in towns 
within the Arctic Circle. There was no trial and no éclat. 
The police appeared, and the man disappeared as com- 
pletely as if he had been drowned. It is the dread of a 
sentence of this kind, against which there is no appeal, 
which produces the silence of Russian society, and that 
dread of espionage which in times of emergency takes all 
freedom even from the intercourse of family life. Until 
this right of sentence by administrative order is abolished, 
and the law made absolute, even though the Czar remains 
sole legislator, there can for the cultivated be no security 
in Russia. The Russian disaffected, be it remembered, 
are not asking at present for liberty as in England, but 
only for liberty as in India, where, though a dozen gentle- 
men can pass any law they please, the freedom of the 
individual to do, to say, or to write anything he 
chooses, within the limits of the law, is as perfect as 
it is in the Strand. Nor does the lenity of Prince 
Svietopolk-Mirski in the slightest degree disperse that 
cloud of obscurantism under which the educated Russian 
writhes. It is still a serious offence for the Press to 
discuss the war freely, to intimate that it has been mis- 
managed, or to ask for inquiry into the corruptions whose 
existence even the great officials admit. The absence of 
this freedom is perhaps as much felt in Russia as it would 
be in any other country of the Continent, for the Slav is 
by nature a man who loves to discuss, who appeals when- 
ever he dare to abstract principles, and who thinks that if 
you can only speak boldly about an abuse the abuse is certain 
to disappear. Free men know by long experience that 
this is by no means universally the case; but the Russian, 
who has no experience of government by deliberation, has 
that intensity of hope which we are all apt to feel in an 
unknown remedy. ‘There is no evidence whatever that 
free speech will be fatal to the autocracy; but the 
bureaucracy cannot find in themselves the fortitude which 
can endure open criticism. It seems to them insult as 
well as menace, and to insult, they say, they never will 
submit. The supremacy of law and the right of free 
speech are the two concessions which would for a genera- 
tion at least placate the disaffected elements in Russia, 
and which, we fear, will never be given except under the 
pressure of revolt. They certainly are not contained, or 
even adumbrated, in the utterances of the new Minister of 
the Interior, whose popularity, we venture to predict, will 
disappear after he has experienced for a few months the 
. pressure of the reactionary party that controls the Court 
and supplies “energy ” to the officials throughout Russia. ' 


The idea that revolution is coming, and coming rapidly, 
has again, we see, caught hold of the abler Russians, many 
of whom are expressing to confidential friends a positive 
and most unpatriotic wish for the success of the Japanese. 
They think that the shock of defeat would loosen the 
bonds which now bite so strongly into their flesh, and so 
impair the energies of the bureaucracy that it would be 
possible for the educated, who are also the disaffected, to 
struggle with them with some faint hope of success. They 
must know their country and their countrymen better 
than outsiders can pretend to do, and may be aware 
that in certain contingencies the compressing forces would 
collapse, that the troops would not fire, and that the 
police would be cowed; but we cannot perceive visible 
grounds for this belief. It is true that the war is un- 
popular, as a misdirection of Russian force; and true also 
that the news of defeat has spread from mouth to mouth, 
till it has become the talk of the villages; but the 
Russian has a fierce patriotism, which is perplexed, 
but not destroyed, by the fact that he is fighting for 
an object which he does not comprehend; and his 
predominant quality is a capacity of endurance prob- 
ably greater than that assigned in popular belief to 
the peoples of the East. They are much more in- 
clined to rebel when remonstrance has failed than he 
is. As yet the Reservists swarm to the depdts in tens 
of thousands; as yet the police are regarded with abject 





| 
terror; as yet the Nihilists have not abandoned their evil 
theory that with a Government so irresistible assagging. 
tion is the only effective protest left. That the Govern, 
ment trembles a little is evident from the secret orders 
issued to the regiments, and recently published in the 
Times, to establish a strict espionage upon the soldiery 
letters, and especially to watch all Jews within the ranks 
lest they should teach the conscripts to question the 
necessity of implicit obedience. But it is not clear that 
the apprehension is justified, or that the hundreds of spies 
who are said to be infesting the armies in the East have 
anything to do except draw their pay. It may be, of course 
that the disaffected are right, and that Russia is on the edos 
of a revolution ; but itis much more probable that all classe 
will consent to wait until the war is finished; and with 
a success followed by a peace the bureaucracy would regain 
much both of their confidence and their ascendency. Even 
if defeat should be permanent, the Government may main. 
tain its control of its immense machine; and there is not 
in Russia, so far as we can see, any force which can 
resist the weight of that machine when once in move. 
ment. The machine itself must break before there can be 
liberty in Russia; and it did not break after the fall of 
Sebastopol, or after the failure to carry Plevna without 
external assistance. Russia in one respect is just like 
Turkey. All physical power is in the hands of a caste, and 
while that caste obeys the throne, the disaffected, however 
just their disaffection, can only hope for better days. The 
discontented in Russia sometimes strike us as men who 
are so fretted and weary with a continued downpour that 
they take every flash of lightning to herald the end of the 
storm, and sometimes talk as if they thought that a well. 
arranged series of explosions would disperse the clouds, 
Clouds on that awful plain are very slow to roll by. 





THE KAISER AND HIS NAVY. 


, the many great qualities of the German 
Emperor a sense of humour is not included. In 
speech after speech he says things of singular and self. 
revealing simplicity,—things which in a humbler politician 
might furnish excellent material for the caricaturist, but 
would have no claim to be regarded in any other light, 
In the German Emperor—partly because he is the German 
Emperor, partly because he takes himself so very seriously 
that we are forced to take him seriously too—there are 
none of these irresponsible utterances. His speeches, like 
his public appearances, are always made in uniform. He 
never unbends, he never makes a joke, he is always in 
deadly earnest. Happily, nature, even German Imperial 
nature, has its limits. However exalted may be the level 
it has marked out for itself, it will not always maintain it. 
Though the Emperor is never comic in purpose—the mind 
retires in conscious impotence before the effort to conceive 
what the result would be like if he were—he is sometimes 
comic in result. Excessive seriousness comes to have the 
effect of humour. The German Emperor never allows 
us to laugh with him. So in the end we change the 
preposition, and find relief in laughing at him. No 
doubt this is very irreverent, and were we German 
subjects, it might entail inconvenient consequences. But 
in England laughter is free, and the German Emperor has 
a singular faculty of provoking it. In itself, of course, 
there is nothing at all wonderful in this. We meet every 
day people who excite amusement simply because they can- 
not fancy it possible that they do anything of the kind. 
But the difference between them and the German Emperor 
is immense. They have a high opinion of themselves with 
little or nothing to justify it. The amusement they cause 
is due to the incongruity between their own estimate of 
themselves and the world’s estimate. But in the case of 
the Emperor this incongruity does not exist. It existed, 
no doubt, for a short time. People could not at first feel 
sure that there was any foundation for the high opinion ho 
had evidently formed of himself. They do not feel any 
doubt on this point now. The German Emperor is 4 
Sovereign of very remarkable capacity, and with an 
admirable appreciation, not only of his position, but of the 
duties and responsibilities which that position carries with 
it. But after all this enlightenment, there is still an 
interval between the world’s estimate of the Emperor and 
the Emperor’s estimate of himself ; and while this remains 
open the Imperial speeches will still make impressions 
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to convey. 


The banquet to the officers of the “ battle fleet ” which 
has been engaged in naval mancuvres at the mouth of 
the Elbe was an occasion which the Emperor was not 

likely to pass by. A new spirit, he told the officers, has 
| lately entered into the German Navy. When the Emperor 
the throne he found excellent material in the 
officers, but it was destitute of the informing spirit. The 
pones were good solid bones, but they were “very dry.” 
The circumstances in which the German Empire had its 
quite account for this state of things. The officers 
had ceased, indeed, to be particularists, and had become 
Germans, but they had not yet realised that it was the 
Empire that had made them Germans, and that an Empire 
Their minds were full of 
excellent in themselves, but incomplete without the 
animating touch of one supreme idea. They were devoted 
to their profession, anxious to become good seamen, re- 
solved to devote all their time and strength to the service 
of their country and the glory of their country’s arms. 
But amid all this there was something wanting, and this 
solitary defect went far to render the whole worthless. 
What this something was can only be expressed in the 
“They were not inspired by 
the complete sense of absolutely belonging to the 
It was quite 
natural that they should want this sense; but all the 
same, it was indispensable that it should be imparted 
to them. Germans—this is their Sovereign’s reading 
of the national character—stand in special and ex- 
Other navies 
will fight from mere patriotism. Their sailors want to 
see their country win, and they do all they can to ensure 
that she shall win. Under the influence of this motive, so 
powerful in other cases, the German naval officer remains 
unmoved and uninspired. He will fight, and fight well, 
but not with “the joyous devotion, self-sacrificing labour, 
obedience, discipline,” which make victory certain. 
gifts must come from the personal relation, from “ the 
complete sense of absolutely belonging to the person of 
the supreme War Lord.” The German officer must be able 
to say—with the necessary variation of sex and epithet :— 


came to 


origin 


implies an Emperor. 


Emperor’s own words. 


rson of the supreme War Lord.” 


ceptional need of this personal motive. 


« And I would be the girdle 
About his stout Imperial waist, 
And his heart would beat against me 
In sorrow and in rest. 
And I should know if it beat right, 
Id clasp it round so close and tight.” 


Possibly a slight change would have to be made in the 
last line but one. Even in poetry it must not be supposed 


that the Imperial heart can beat other than right. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Times thinks it well 
in reporting this speech to tone it down by a prose 
commentary. This custom of treating the Navy, he says 
in effect, as the personal possession of the Emperor, of 
speaking of “my” Navy, and “my” cruiser, and “my” 
battleship, at first excited criticism,—possibly we should 
say, something less flattering than criticism. Now, how- 
“ The emphasis laid 
upon the personal relationship” is seen to have had a 
useful effect. The spirit and dash of the officers have 
become more marked. Germans may very well be content 
with the results thus brought about, and abstain from 
But to foreigners 
it is permitted to remark that other navies which are not, 
so far as we know, less efficient than the German have not 
this complete sense of absolutely belonging to the person 
of the supreme War Lord,—have not even a supreme War 
Lord to belong to. The officers of the English Navy are 
thoroughly loyal, thoroughly patriotic, thoroughly resolved 
to make their country and their Sovereign victorious. 
But they have never found encouragement in thinking of 
Edward VII.as the supreme War Lord, or in the sense of be- 
longing absolutely to his person. The officers of the French 

avy, again, are not wanting in any of these virtues, but 
they have all been learnt under a Republic. It is not really 
exalting a navy to speak as though its officers were deaf to 
such commonplace considerations as duty to their country, 
love of their profession, and the natural determination of 
brave men to get the better of their antagonists. The 
devotion of the Highlander to the chief of his clan was 
Wonderful in its occasional results, but it had not the 


ever, this feeling has passed away. 


inquiring too curiously into the cause. 





strangely unlike those which their author intended them 


ideas 


These 


capacity for wear and tear that belongs to that modern 
loyalty which is the complex product of many simpler 
emotions. No doubt in Monarchical countries loyalty 
to the Sovereign still calls forth the virtues that the 
German Emperor delights to find in the officers of his Navy. 
But they owe their value to the fact that they sum up and 
embody a variety of other feelings less easy to name or 
classify. Were it not for this, how could they outlast every 
change of government, and be equally effective under a 
constitutional or an absolute Monarchy, or under no 
Monarchy at all? The German Emperor is trying to set 
back the stream, and to replace the modern conception of 
loyalty by one borrowed from the past of another race. 
But in thus trying to displace the nation by the Sovereign, 
and patriotism by loyalty, he is entering upon an experi- 
ment which must depend for success upon the personality 
of the ruler. Granting that devotion to the supreme War 
Lord has all the virtues which the Emperor finds in it, it is 
the character of the particular War Lord that has drawn 
them forth. Is it wise to build a navy on a foundation 
which may disappear with the Sovereign who has laid it ? 








“THINKING” AND THINKING. 
HERE are more than one or two phrases in Mr. Kipling’s 
letter to M. d’Humiéres, published in Monday’s Figaro, 
which are worth careful studying,—partly, of course, because 
of the robust directness of their expression, but partly also in 
view of the circumstances in which the letter was written. 
M. d’Humitres is a French writer who has made a close study 
of the character and the methods of British rulers and 
workers, and has lately published a book, “The Island and 
the Empire of Great Britain,” a copy of which he sent to 
Mr. Kipling. Mr. Kipling wrote to thank him and to criticise 
the book, writing, it is to be supposed, with the knowledge 
that it was probable that his letter would be published. The 
knowledge that you are “ writing for publication” is occasion- 
ally cramping, and may lead to the expression of half-truths; 
there are peculiar difficulties, too, in writing when it is 
essential that you must not be taken by the reader to mean 
what you do not mean. It is precisely that difficulty which 
makes Mr. Kipling’s letter particularly interesting. He does 
not seem to have felt himself cramped, and nobody can aver 
that he has only half said what he thinks, because he has 
said so much; but whether or not his readers will understand 
all that he precisely means is not quite so certain. 
Mr. Kipling is on sure ground when he expresses his 
pleasure at finding that M. d’Humiéres has discovered, below 
a surface-crust of sluggish security, the fundamental, domi- 
nant energy of the British race. “There exists,” he writes 
“—and I congratulate myself that you have not discovered it 
—an England which, ruined by excess of prosperity, sleeps, 
and because it snores loudly imagines that it is thinking.” 
That is the England of the “ Recessional”; but if it seemed 
to Mr. Kipling seven years ago that there was a danger lest— 
“Drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe, 
Such boastings as the Gentiles use, 
Or lesser breeds without the Law”— 
and if to-day he still sees “an England” “drowned in 
security,” his foreign critic puts the picture in a different 
perspective. He may see the England that Mr. Kipling sees, 
but he sees a greater England beside it, behind it. Yet 
although he ungrudgingly pays homage to the deep-springing 
energy which he appears to regard as the chief characteristic 
of the race, he uses a phrase in writing of our private soldiers 
which from some points of view does not seem quite con- 
sonant with his general verdict. It is a phrase which has 
evidently caught Mr. Kipling’s eye; more than that, for 
on the whole it suggests the dominant note of his 
letter. M. d’Humiéres had written of the private soldiers 
of the British Army that “they understand that they 
must not understand.” Here, Mr. Kipling observes, “ you 
put your finger on the vital point of our system...... I 
believe you touch there the secret of our many successes, and 
also many of our reverses. It is the first thing we teach our 
boys.” That is a phrase which, as we have suggested, may 
possibly be misunderstood by the writer’s readers, not only in 
France but in England. Before any attempt can be made to 








understand its meaning, however, it ought to be read in con- 
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junction with another passage which occurs later in the letter. 
“ Besides,” the passage runs, “ours is a meat-fed people, six 
millions of whom (more than a seventh of the whole) live in a 
city which for five months of the year is enveloped in semi- 
darkness, alternating with profound obscurity. We realise 
that here is a cause of irritation for certain nervous centres, 
therefore we—this people—take exercise in order to counteract 
this abnormal stimulus. ‘We understand that we must not 
understand.’ ‘To understand everything is no doubt to 
pardon everything. But it also means to commit every- 
thing.” In what sense, it must be asked after reading that, 
does Mr. Kipling write that “to understand that they must 
not understand” is “the first thing we teach our boys” ? 
What he does not mean can be guessed easily enough 
by any one familiar with the large amount of Mr. Kipling’s 
work which deals with public schools and the building up of 
the character of a boy growing into a young man. He cer- 
tainly does not mean that the main thing for a boy to learn 
is slavish, unreasoning obedience to authority under all con- 
ditions and in all circumstances. If that were so, he could 
not have written “Stalky and Co.,’—a book that has been 
often misread. It is a book which, under cover of much that 
is difficult for persons to understand who have not had to 
deal with a particular class of schoolboy, does in reality con- 
sistently uphold the peculiar gospel of the English schoolboy, 
which begins with the word “silence.” Throughout the book, 
which in some respects contains the best analysis of the 
character of the schoolboy ever yet written—though, of 
course, the situations imagined and described would not fit 
all public schools—that gospel rises insistent; and it is a 
gospel which Mr. Kipling applies, not only to the community 
of the schoolboy, but to the communities of which the school- 
boy becomes a member later in life. Translated, it is, after 





all, merely the gospel of discipline; the realisation that, how- 
ever vexatious and uncomfortable this or that restraint or 
compulsion may be, the community has decided that it is neces- 
sary for the community’s welfare, and that such welfare must 
come first in the consideration of all its members. “There 
are some things,’ the community says in effect alike to its 
meekest and its most rebellious members, “that you must all | 
take for granted. There is neither time nor room to discuss | 
them. The wisdom of the years has decided that this must 
be done, and that left undone. There must be no argument 
about the point. Do, and leave undone, or take the conse- 
quences.” It happens now and then, necessarily, that the 
majority in a community decide that the wisdom of the years | 
is unwisdom,—as when, for instance, Monarchies become | 
Republics, or when autocracy is shattered. But the rebels, if 
they succeed, only reformulate the doctrine of the rulers | 
whose rule they have stamped out. 

When, however, the question arises, as it must arise, “ At 
what point ought reasoning criticism, it may be reasoning 
rebellion, to take the place of unreasoning obedience P” it is 
easy enough to pitch on queer difficulties. The young recruit | 
is taught, in the soldier’s pocket-book, that it is the great | 
duty of the fighting man to think for himself. At the same 
time, he has it thoroughly well drilled into him by the staff- 
sergeant in the barrack-square that the main thing he has to 
attend to is to see that he obeys his superior officer without 
questioning. He must not “answer back.” But why not, if 
he is to think for himself? Here, again, the analogy of 
public-school discipline with Army discipline, which is always 
present to Mr. Kipling’s mind, suggests the best answer. The 
first thing that the young schoolboy, or the young soldier, has 
to think out for himself is: “Why must I obey?” If he 
really “thinks” that question out to its proper conclusion, he 
realises that he must obey, must do what he is told without 
grumbling, because he, who is ordered to do something, is 
younger than, and therefore in all probability not so wise as, the 
person who orders him to do it. As soon as he has realised 
that great truth, he has learnt the first great lesson of his 
life; he thoroughly understands that he, for the time being, 
must not understand. But—that is a doctrine which is only 
enforced on him while he is young. Notice that M. 
a@’Humiéres speaks only of British privates as “ understand- 
ing that they must not understand.” He does not suggest 
that the energy of an adult nation is sapped by the enforce- 
ment of unreasoning obedience to superior authority. True 
it is, as Mr. Kipling suggests in applying the doctrine of 
obedience to each member of a horribly crowded city com- 





' set purpose. 
' have lost our tempers, or are otherwise carried away by our 


‘to chastise them. 


Sg ara 
munity, that we “understand that we must not under. 
stand” all the possibilities of evil living that such a com 
munity holds. But neither Mr. Kipling nor M. d’Hum; : 
suggests that blind obedience to authority in all other direc. 
tions is the ideal which a community ought to set before 
its members. That suggestion involves the doctrine that a 
people dominated by superior officialdom, as the Germans 
or Russians are dominated, is better off than the freer 
communities of France and England. Rather, surely, both 
M. d’Humitres and his English critic do but reiterate the 
doctrine of a far older teacher, that “the heir, as long as he jg 
a child, differeth nothing from a servant”; and that there is 
a heritage of “thought ””—thought that may legally and rightly 
find expression in action—upon which, as a minor, it is good 
neither for the community nor himself that he should enter, 

The whole matter is summed up, after all, in the apophthegm 
which many hundreds of public-school boys must have heard 
before now. “You ‘thought’? You had no business to think, 
Do think, boy.” It is the difference between “thinking” ang 
thinking. 





THE DECAY OF “FAITHFULNESS.” 
E seldom hear the word “ faithfulness” used now inthe 
old-fashioned Evangelical sense, when it had reference 
according to the definition in Murray’s Dictionary, “tothe duty 
of telling unwelcome truths and giving unwelcome counsel,” 
Very few people now pride themselves upon being “ faithful” 
with their friends,—z.e., never allowing affection or a proper 
regard for the liberty of the individual to stand between them 
and a true expression of unasked opinion. No one boasts that 
he or she has been “faithful.” Such severity may be at times 
necessary, and often excusable, but it is no longer admired, 
A tendency to rigorous dealing, whether verbal or otherwise, ° 
has lost its place among the virtues, and takes rank among 
minor defects of character. Of course, we all tell unpleasant 
truths and give unwelcome advice at times, but not often of 
We do it, so to speak, by accident,—because we 


feelings. Those who suffer from the faithful wounds of a 
friend, or painfully reject his gratuitous guidance, do not try, 
as their grandfathers tried—after the first moment of 
inevitable irritation was over—to feel gratitude towards him 
on the ground of his faithfulness; at best nowadays they do 
but try to forgive him for his interference. 

All this, of course, is merely a part of the modern softening 
of manners, the modern respect for the individual, and the 
modern worship of liberty. For the decay of “faithfulness” 
within the circle of intimacy comes of the same advance in 
civilisation which has killed verbal personal violence in the 
wider circle of cultivated society. Friends no longer dare 
to play with sharp-edged personalities. Acquaintances no 
longer search in conversation, as Theodore Hook's contem- 


-poraries appear to have searched, for something to hit with, 


Unless a man wishes to be hated, he must use his knowledge 


' of the weaknesses of those around him in order to spare, not 


Sometimes we still see a really hard 
personal blow given, and the old Adam within us may force 
us to smile at the dexterity which drove the thrust home; 
but we feel all the same that the assailant is playing an old- 
fashioned game, and though circumstances may excuse, 
they must be very exceptional if they are to justify his 
action. Not so very long ago the doctrine that one man 
is as good as another was unknown. ‘The great still 
believed in their right to rule the small, the old still 
asserted their superiority over the young, and the wise 
looked down from an ineffable height upon the foolish. 
No one doubted of the doctrine of coercion in the abstract; 
and as physical force was out of most men’s power, they 
applied verbal force with all their strength and will. In the 
present day we are still—most of us—keenly aware how much 
more wisely our acquaintance would act if they would but ask 
our advice; but we do not force it upon them. We do not © 
doubt for a moment that we are right, but we recognise 
their right to be wrong. Liberty is now so much regarded 
that we hardly feel justified in intruding upon our neighbour's 
privacy, even when he is falling into a metaphorical ditch, 
and it is apparently our duty to pull him out. Very often, wa 
know, he would far rather be hurt than rescued. 

These changes of manners among the inner circles of 
friends and the outer circles of acquaintances are, we firmly 
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the better; but like almost all changes, they have 
prought with them certain inevitable evils and — ze 
take the good side of the new position first. mea a y 
has not suffered as might at first have been feared. On 
ontrary, the new suavity has put a strong curb upon 
ss a and caprice, after all, accounts for more social 
a eonily than deceit accounts for. Few people desire to 
deceive ; they simply desire to follow their own moods and doas 
they like,—to take trouble for a friend or to take none, to be 
cross or agreeable, according, to use a colloquial phrase, as 
the fit takes them. Indulgence in this license leads to incon- 
and between inconsequence and insincerity the 
gap is narrow, and is filled by untrustwortbincss. A man is 
not insincere because he is certain to hurt noone. If a dog 
cannot be relied on not to bite, we say he is treacherous. Again, 
sincerity has been advanced by the fact that those hypocrites 
wholoved to inflict wounds in cold blood, and then hide behind 
the sereen of duty, have now no cover for their spitefulness, 
and must abide the penalty of their cruel sport. The sus- 
picious temper fostered by fear, and by the necessity for every 
man to be on his guard, is now gone from among the cultivated 
classes. We are amazed sometimes to see the way in which 
the poor suspect their best friends. This serious defect in 
character comes largely from the fact that they are less con- 
strained to mutual civility than the classes above them. 
Geniality flourishes only in complete verbal security. The 
elimination of personal attack from the region of polemical 
theology has had much to do with the rapid growth of the new 
virtue of toleration. Opinions are less irritating than persons, 
But the decay of faithfulness has, in spite of all that can be 
said in its favour, induced a certain degree of softness in 
the matter of verbal injuries. There can be no two opinions 
but that the tie of relationship will bear less strain than 
formerly, and while quarrelling is less frequent, separation is 
more common. Small verbal wounds fester far worse than 
they did, with the result that wise men fear them and 
the benevolent will not inflict] them. People drift apart 
for want of plain speaking. Some one in a household, for 
instance, does something which some one else is unable to put 
up with. The pleasure afforded by the doing very probably 
bears no proportion to the pain experienced by the spectator, 
and the one would gladly relinquish the habit if he could recog- 
nise without being told that it was obnoxious to the other; 
but he could not bear with any degree of equanimity the pain 
of having it pointed out. Consequently the afflicted spectator 
makes an endeavour to avoid his society. Again, where 
diametrically opposite opinions are hotly held by members 
of the same household or circle, the tendency of to-day is 
to avoid conflict. Both parties are, perhaps, wise in their 
action; at any rate, they avoid a serious risk; but the price 
of peace is too often paid in the precious coin of intimacy. 
One subject after another is closed between them, till no road 
remains safe but the narrow one of everyday interests, and 
affection is starved out by self-repression. 

Between author and critic faithfulness has become a thing 
of the past. Some people seem to doubt if it is still legal! 
Have we not lately seen an action brought against a reviewer 
for a severe criticism, and a theatre manager endeavouring 
to exclude an unfriendly critic. The old reviewers were, no 
doubt, very cruel, but certain books might still be strangled 
at birth with advantage to literature. The critics have ceased 
even to try to coerce the reader. Consequently public opinion 
and literary opinion are drifting apart. “Slating” is over. 
Armies of inferior writers march safely through popularity 
to oblivion. Perhaps no great harm comes of their happiness, 
and at least the new fashion may save any rising genius from 
some shrewd knocks. It is true that it is not easy to judge 
correctly of a book unless the critic sets himself to read it in 
an attitude of sympathy. It is equally true that it is not easy 
to judge correctly of a character without the wonderful 
illumination supplied by liking. All the same, there are times 
when sympathy is less in place than condemnation, and when 
the law of letters, like the law of the land, should be allowed 
to take its course 

The use of verbal weapons survives in Parliament, but men 
no longer know how to use them with effect. The terrible 
personal indictments made in the beginning of the last 
century, and the skill with which epigrams were forged and 
slung, are now things of the past. No one could say that 
Members on either side of the House observe a ceremonial 
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politeness towards their adversaries; but their verbal warfare 
is untrained, and though certainly an undignified, for the 
most part a harmless performance. Invective has become 
an anachronism, like casteliated houses and Court swords. 
Civilisation is disarming the civilian, even to his tongue and 
his pen. The change is, upon the whole, a comfortable one— 
like the change from uniform to mufti—and there is small 
danger that any serious proportion of Englishmen should 
ever become too tame. 





THE RAT PLAGUE. 
N his presidential address at the Conference of the 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Association at Bournemouth Sir 
James Crichton-Browne drew an interesting distinction 
between the conditions of life at Middlesbrough, where the 
last Conference was held, and at Bournemouth, where he was 
then speaking. At Middlesbrough wealth was the main 
object, and health, though not lost sight of, was a by-pro- 
duct. At Bournemouth the dominant idea was health, and 
the tables showed that the end in view was achieved, for the 
town held what might be termed a “sanitary primacy” 
amongst the larger urban populations of England. His 
review of the various reforms in the details of the health 
of towns in general, and of Bournemouth in particular, 
though not intended as more than a modern survey and com- 
parison of what is being done with what the sanitary authori- 
ties of to-day think ought to be done, suggests a comparison 
between the state of cities in England now and some centuries 
ago, and with the cities of the East to-day. One fact seems 
certain,—that it is not good for men and animals to live 
in the same city. The sanitary authority of to-day objects 
to the pig in cities altogether. Highty-two “ piggeries ” have 
been removed from Bournemouth; and though the gentle 
and harmless cow still remains in St. James’s Park to remind 
Londoners that milk is produced, not from “ churns” or tins, 
but by animals, the urban cowhouse is also condemned. The 
cities of India are full of cow-stables; but those of England are 
being gradually persuaded to abolish them, and to-day in the 
outer rim of London proper there are numerous old cowsheds, 
spacious and roomy enough, which are empty and deserted. 
The horse still lives amongst the densest populations in 
England, though there are many misgivings as to whether 
the dog ought to be given the free range of the town to the 
extent now allowed. But there is little doubt that speciali- 
sation of settlement is the true ideal on which the urban sanitary 
authority should fix its eyes for the future. Cities would 
probably be vastly more healthy if they were inhabited solely 
by birds and men, while the rest of the population of domestic 
animals were relegated to the country which is their natural 
habitat. 

If this is the high-and-dry sanitary “light” in regard to 
animals for food and beasts of draught, it applies still more 
urgently to the creatures which are more or less parasitic on 
man, and which invade the town areas against his will. 
Even the cat is more than suspected of being a dangerous 
carrier of disease. Inquiries into certain outbreaks of 
diphtheria held some years ago showed that cats not only con- 
tracted but communicated this disease, and that an epidemic 
amongst the cats had in some cases preceded its introduction 
among the people of anewarea. It is somewhat difficult to 
distinguish between the urban animals which are “com- 
mensalistic” with man, sharing in a sense the crumbs which 
fall from his table, creatures of which the sparrow is the 
commonest and the blackbeetle the most unpleasant of those 
coming in this category in London, and the others which are 
almost parasitic, like the rat. But while the modern English 
city is wonderfully clean, and void of the insect vermin which 
swarm in the East, it is still very far behind the times in 
regard to that worst of all vermin, the rat. From a sanitary 
point of view, the rat is as much an anachronism as the 
plague itself. It is a carrier of plague and of other horrible 
diseases. And yet English householders, who would be 
shocked out of all propriety by the suggestion that a 
bug could be found on their premises, seem to regard the 
presence of rats with the utmost equanimity. This feeling 
is not shared by domestic animals. Dogs and horses are 
often absolutely horrified if rats come into their sleeping 
places or touch their food, and all kinds of poultry suffer, 
apparently from a form of nervous malaise, if there are rats 
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about. In a plague-infested district even the fleas on plague- 
smitten rats carry the pestilence, and the foul creatures them- 
selves are often the first to suffer from the disease. So-called 
“drunken” rats, seen and killed in the streets in India, 
are not intoxicated, but are regular precursors of the plague. 
In Bombay the appearance of dead rats in a new quarter 
was almost a certain sign that the pestilence would 
follow. Curiously enough, in the carefully recorded phe- 
nomena accompanying the epidemics of the Middle Ages 
rats are not specially mentioned, though the general 
fact that “all animals” or “all domestic animals” were 
affected is noted. A mortality amongst mice is referred 
to as accompanying a great epidemic in Silesia as late 
as 1728. But there are at least two most ancient refer- 
ences to the death of so-called “ mice,” which were probably 
rats, accompanying “ morbific conditions” at an enormously 
remote date. One is the connection of “ mice” with the sick- 
ness which fell on the Philistines who detained the Ark, which 
it is now surmised was bubonic plague. The other is the very 
curious reference to the destruction of Sennacherib’s host by 
Herodotus. Both the Hebrew account and the echo of the 
facts heard by Herodotus agree that there was a great disaster 
to this army. The former speaks of sudden death which 
smote the host. Herodotus, who refers to the event as the 
battle of Pelusium, records a story that the bowstrings of the 
Egyptians were miraculously eaten through by “ mice ”—or 
rats. Connecting the “ mice” and the sudden death, it is not 
illogical to surmise that the rats and the plague are here once 
more seen in conjunction. 

At present our great towns are so well “scavenged” that 
there are by no means so many rats in them asthere were. Like 
other vermin, they have moved further off. In London, for 
example, where they used to swarm by the banks of the 
Thames, under the wharves, when the sewage ran into the 
river, they are now mainly confined to the outer suburbs, 
where there are “ piggeries” and other abominations, and to 
the docks, where the professional rat-catcher still “attends” 
ships before they sail, and is sometimes not paid till the said 
ship returns, as was testified not long ago by a rat-catcher 
who interviewed a Police Magistrate on the subject. The 
latter offered him sympathy, and also told him that it would 
be all the same in the total of the year’s earnings. But the 
rat-catcher explained that, unlike the Magistrate, he was paid 
by the job, and enigmatically observed that “sympathy 
without money was like a pudding without fat.” A deter- 
mined raid was made upon the dock rats in recent years, partly 
on account of plague rumours, and partly because it is more 
or less decided, in regard to insurance, that, in case of damage 
to cargo, rats are only “an act of God” after a rat-catcher 
has done his best to killthem. Consequently, they have largely 
migrated even from the London Thames. But they swarm 
in the country districts, which have never known such a 
plague of them. Essex has suffered most, perhaps because 
they have been driven from East London. But there is 
scarcely an enclosed district, whether with banks and hedges 
or stone walls as divisions, and consequently as homes for 
rats, where they have not greatly multiplied. Things must be 
rather hard even with rats, and the struggle for existence dire 
amongst such resourceful animals, when they invade a 
workhouse and dispute the paupers’ food, as has happened at 
Dunmow. 

It was noted in a sporting paper lately that one of 
the greatest difficulties in the way of recruiting the stock 
of partridges is the unusual number of rats, which could 
not be reduced sufficiently before April, when they move 
into the fields and fences. A partridge forsakes its nest 
even if one egg is sucked by these disgusting creatures. 
Two years ago the keepers of a Norfolk proprietor said that 
they were afraid to go down to one of the covers at night 
because of the numbers and boldness of an army of rats 
which had come up from the shore after the herring 
season was over and taken up their quarters in the wood. 
A daily paper suggests that it would be an excellent new form 
of sport for “gilded youth” to take to rat-hunting. The 
game is subtle, swift, and an enemy of mankind, and the 
slayers of the beasts would incur public gratitude. The sug- 
gestion has its merits. It would provide an admirable week- 
end amusement for people with a turn for sport and adventure. 
City men might take a cab and go down with a bag of 
ferrets and a terrier to the docks, while those whose vocations 





gave them more time for absence could select their ground in 
the devastated regions of Essex. The comparison of 
methods, dogs’ exploits, and general strategy would afford 
varied conversation, and be a change from the predominancg 
of golf. “Studies in the Art of Rat-catching,” by the late Mr 
H. C. Barkley (London: John Murray, 2s.), will be found 
both useful and entertaining if this pursuit finds favour. The 
author when a boy living in a Norfolk rectory took up ratting 
seriously, and used to be paid his regular “twopence a tail” 
by the farmers and neighbours for his services. His greatest 
achievement was the luring to their doom of a whole company 
of rats which had taken possession of a large house. He 
regularly fed the rats in a cellar, in which he had placed a 
few faggots to give the more nervous rats confidence, 
with balls of barley-meal. There were no holes in the 
cellar walls, and the rats came in through an open door, 
To this one night he fastened a string, and sat up in 
the adjacent kitchen reading a book till after midnight, 
Then he pulled the string and banged the door. A lantern 
was lighted, all the dogs summoned and let in, and fifty rats 
were slain. 

If any special inducement to the undertaking of a national 
rat campaign is needed, it may be found in the undoubted 
fact that they spread typhoid. They habitually run down 
drains, and then swim in wells, or run up the pipes of pumps 
and conduits, and in this way are “ unlicensed carriers ” of thig 
particular form of infection. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE CONFLICT IN THE SCOTCH CHURCHES. 


[To THe EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—While mainly right as to his premises, “ A Presbyterian 
Layman” is far wrong, or at least very misleading, in his inter: 
pretation of them, and the conclusions he draws from them, 
in his letter in the Spectator of September 3rd. It is true that 
a very friendly state of feeling has existed for many years 
between the clergy and members of the various Presbyterian 
denominations in Scotland, and that there has been for some 
time at least no parallel to the estrangement which “ A Pres. 
byterian Layman” deplores as existing between Churchmen 
and Dissenters in England. These happy relations in Scot. 
land exist, however, not because of, but in spite of, the 
divisions among our Scottish Presbyterians. Even men and 
women of thirty years of age can remember a very different 
state of things. But of late years members of the various 
Scottish Presbyterian Churches have been drawing closer 
together because they worship after the same manner, have 
the same creed, and the same Church polity. It is this in- 
creased friendliness, as the controversies of past generations 
have died out, that chiefly led to the Union of 1900, and that 
gives good hope for a yet wider and larger union. As to the 
lethargy of a single dominant Church, I would reply to “A 
Presbyterian Layman” by denying that the Established 
Church of Scotland was lethargic before the Disruption of 
1843. She was in a particularly lively condition, because her 
dominant party, who were a very large majority of her clergy 
and people, were fervidly and actively evangelical. Their 
leaven had for years been leavening the whole lump. They 
left the Church of Scotland in 1848, not because she was 
lethargic, but because the conditions of her Establishment 
made their position in a State Church intolerable to them. 
Why should one reunited Scottish Church be lethargic? Is 
the Church of England as a dominant Church lethargic ?— 
I am, Sir, &e., HUNTER SMITH. 
St. Stephen's United Free Church, Edinburgh. 


[To tue Evrror or THE “SPEcTaTOR.”] 
Srr,—Mr. Troup in last week’s issue declares to be “ utterly 
unfounded” Dr. Hunter’s statement that there is a “ wide- 
spread belief ” that the Union of 1900 was “engineered with 
a political aim.” Mr. Troup further says that this aim “has 
been denied again and again by the leaders of the United 
Free Church.” He will not, I hope, refuse to Dr. Hutton, of 
Paisley, the position of a leader of the Church. If so, he will 
be interested in reading the following quotation from a speech 
delivered by Dr. Hutton when the Union was about to be 
a fait accompli. Dr. Hutton said:—“* The two Churches 
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were now about to unite for the purpose of Disestablishment. 
He hoped that Disestablishment would be accelerated by what 
és taking place now.” These words define the aim explicitly 
enough, and not only justify Dr. Hunter’s words, engineered 
with a political aim,” but account for the very widely spread 
belief in that aim among the members of the Church of 
Scotland. Mr. Troup evidently does not yet know his leaders, 
and one’s sympathy goes out to him and many others, 
members of both the old Free Church and the United 
Presbyterians, who in this respect, as well as in others, have 
been misled. If Mr. Troup had been less confident in his 
statements, your readers would not have been troubled with 
this letter. It is well, however, that all should know that the 
Church of Scotland has had ample grounds for narrowly 
watching the course of the Union begun in 1900.—I am, Sir, 
de, D. 8. 


[We have received several other letters on the Scottish 
Church case, but regret that we cannot find room for them, 
or for any further correspondence on the subject.—Ep. 


Spectator. } 





CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Your most interesting article on “ Christian Mysticism 
in India” in last week’s Spectator raises questions of far- 
reaching import, not merely as to the principles on which 
Christian Missions should be carried on in India, but also 
reminds us how the person of our Lord, Who is the Alpha 
and Omega, and “in whom dwelleth all the sajpaue« of the 
Godhead bodily,” may be obscured by the contentions of 
ecclesiastics and theologians, and so faith in a self-made 
orthodoxy take the place of reverent faith in God. 


As I have the pleasure of personal acquaintance with the 
Swami Dharmananda, and am in correspondence with him, I may 
add some details which I think will arouse a widespread interest 
in him, and in the very great movement going on in educated 
India, to whom he bears witness that “ Jesus is the Son of God.” 
This testimony is all the more remarkable as coming from a man 
who only six months ago made his first public profession of faith 
in our Lord Jesus Christ, and therefore has not had the experi- 
ence of men which would enable him to present his own deep 
convictions in a way which would be less liable to misappre- 
hension. 

It must be kept in mind that in speaking of Yoga he was 
speaking to a Hindoo audience, whose highest idea of the super- 
natural life was the Yogi life, and therefore, in speaking of our 
Lord as the perfect “Son of Man,” he would naturally use terms 
which would convey to them that he was the realisation of the 
highest ideal, But I do not think that his desire is to preach an 
Indian mystic Christianity any more than Paul, when addressing 
a Pharisee audience, and saying “I am a Pharisee,” meant to 
preach Pharisaism. 

In Calcutta last March he said in my presence, with deep con- 
viction: “If any man be in Christ he is a new creature; old things 
are passed away, all things are become new.” His burning desire 
is to show that Christ is the realisation of Oriental religious 
aspirations. He quotes from the Vedas (in p. 19): “There is no 
remission of sins without atonement,” and from the Taitiriya 
Brahmana: “Atonement taketh away sins.” From the Rigveda, 
that “the Prajapati sacrificed himself for the sins of the world” ; 
and that Sayanacharia, the commentator in the Rigveda, writes 
that “ Prajapati is the Saviour, and He alone can give salvation.” 
From the Aiteriya Brahmana he quotes: “This sinful world can 
only be crossed over by the ‘Ship of the Word.’” From the 
Vedanta: “The Word is God.” Then the Swami quotes John i. 1. 
From the Rigveda: “ He [God] made Himself a man, and assumed 
the form of a man.” Again, in the Hindoo Sastras: “He died 
and by His death overcame death.” The Swami then quotes 
Hebrews ii. 14: “That through death He might destroy him that 
had the power of death.” On p. 13, for the Jews, he says: “The 
other day I proved to you that Jesus was the Son of God, the 
coming Messiah of the Jews.” For the Sikhs he points out that 
in the Grantha He (Jesus Christ) is twice mentioned as the Great 
Eesha (Christ) of Christianity, and once as identified with Har 
(Hari) God. For the Mahommedauns he points out that half the 
Koran is taken from the Bible, and that in the Rowgat-as-Safa, 
which is to Mahommedans what the Talmud is to the Jews, it is 
said: “He was not a man, He was with God, and from God He 
came forth.” To the Parsis he says that what is wanted is not 
the external fire, but the fire which purifies the heart. In a 
word, that Christ is the answer to all aspirations, ‘ 

Without unduly trespassing on your space I could not give an 
idea of the fervency and brilliancy of his personal testimony to 
Christ. His second lecture on the Bible is equally remarkable. 
I quote only two or three passages. He says:—“ It is the trans- 
cript of the Divine mind, the unfolding of the Divine purpose, 
the revelation of the Divirle will. The Bible is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever. This Book is filled with sanctifying power 
tomy own soul. To you it may be a book for the exercise of 
dialectic skill—to me it is the Word of God.” 


others may be afraid to receive him on account of his Yogi 
teaching, and thus there might be a schism, as there has been, 
alas! so often in Christendom. But I would very humbly point 
out that, as he “confesses with his mouth the Lord Jesus, and 
believes in his heart that God hath raised him from the dead, he 
will be saved,” and that he, like the Eunuch, who believed “that 
Jesus is the Son of God,” has a right to be received into the 
Church of God and its fellowship. Not even in the Nicene Creed, 
or the Apostles’ Creed, which, according to the Lambeth Con- 
ference, was to be the baptismal symbol, was faith in certain 
ecclesiastical limitations or theological definitions outside those 
Creeds required as a preliminary condition to being received into 
the Church, 

I would venture to say that his unhesitating adhesion to the 
“Inspired Word of God” is a better guarantee of his attitude 
God-ward than any acceptance of formularies, which in England 
do not seem much to bind their professed adherents, either within 
or without the Established Church. 

I earnestly hope and believe that many of your readers will 
join with me in the desire that this Yogi and Sanyassi who for 
Christ’s sake is leaving his family and friends, the two thousand 
high-caste disciples who reverenced him, and the association of 
very many centuries, will not be cold-shouldered by any Christian 
“ because he followeth not us”; but that those who believe in 
“the forgiveness of sins” will equally enter into “ the communion 
of saints,” and thus witness that they are “all one in Christ 
eg that the world may believe that “the Father hath sent” 

im. 

—I am, Sir, &e., RaDstTock. 


[To tue Epitor or THE “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—The extracts which you make from Swami Dharma. 
nanda’s lectures on Christianity should bring home to the 
English reader with fresh force the extreme difficulty of the 
task which the Churches have set before themselves in 
attempting the conversion of India. 


One point in the Swami’s references to Christian missionaries 
is worthy of notice, as being highly typical of the Hindoo atti- 
tude towards Christian propagandism. Although a professed 
follower of Christ, Dharmananda blames the missionaries for 
addressing themselves so largely to the lowest castes. The 
terms in which he speaks of the butchers, sweepers, Chamars, 
and the like who are embracing Christianity are characteristic 
of the attitude of the high-born Hindoo. The intellectual Indian 
can admire everything in Christ except His association with 
publicans and sinners. The Gospel has many charms for him, 
but they are sadly impaired by the fact that the common people 
hear it gladly. The feeling is not merely one of disapproval. It 
frequently rises to bitter resentment, as in the case of an Indian 
acquaintance of mine, who could never speak on the subject of 
native Christians without anger. His mild face would fire and 
his deferential voice deepen with indignation as he said : “I hate 
them! I hate them!” ‘This, too, from one who was a diligent 
student of the New Testament, particularly of the Fourth Gospel, 
and who avowed belief in the divinity of Jesus. 

Another stumbling-block to Hindoos is the manner of life of 
Christian teachers. They cannot understand a spiritual life 
which may be independent alike of the fewness or of the abund- 
ance of the things amidst which it is lived. One of them once 
said tome: “Iam told that many of your padres shave twice a 
day!” Shaving for mere cleanliness’ sake seemed to him a most 
unworthy indulgence of the “ comfort-seeking body.” Missionaries’ 
houses, their clothes, their use of conveyances, and their participa- 
tion in what Englishmen consider necessary recreation, are all 
causes of offence to a people with whom asceticism is an indispen- 
sable condition of religious enlightenment. 

Interesting and important as are such cases as that of Swami 
Dharmananda, they would be much more encouraging to the 
Christian worker if they bore proof that the convert had appre- 
hended what, in these days at least, seems to the majority of 
Western minds to be an essential truth of the Christian Revela- 
tion,—the equality of all human souls before God. It may prove 
true that India will only be converted by some movement towards 
Christianity from within. But will the issue of such a movement 
be a Christianised Hindooism, or merely a Hindooised Christianity ? 
Of the latter an example already exists in the Brahmo Samaj; 
but such pale reflections of the Light cannot satisfy the ardent 
hopes of the great missionary public in this country and America. 
An esoteric Christian mysticism may have attractions for a small 
number of intellectual Brahmins, but it can be of little use to 
the ignorant and helpless millions. 


—I am, Sir, &e., ARTHUR SAWTELL. 





THE YOGI AND HIS MESSAGE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—As a constant reader of the Spectator, I beg to know 
from you where the two lectures of Swami Dharmananda, 
mentioned in your article on p. 352 of the Spectator of 
September 10th, can be obtained.—I am, Sir, &c., 
JosEPH M. Brown. 

186 Kensal Road, North Kensington. 

[The book in question, “The Yogi and his Message,” by 
Swami Dharmananda Mahavarati, is published by “ Goswami 
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THE HOUSING PROBLEM IN THE COUNTRY. 
[To raz Epiror or tue “ Spectator.” ] 
Srm,—The society which Mr. Thomas Prichard believes to 
exist does actually exist, and is called the Building By-laws 
Reform Association. The Association was formed at the end 
of 1902, its president is the Duke of Westminster, and its 
offices are at 45 Parliament Street, S.W. (honorary secretary, 
Mr. R. A. Read). The condition of membership is a minimum 
yearly subscription of 10s. 6d. The Association is making 
steady progress, and its Council have every hope of presenting 
a satisfactory report of work to the next annual meeting in 
January, 1905. The power of the Association to secure reform 
depends on the number of its members. It cannot make 
bricks without straw. If Mr. Prichard would join the 
Association, and induce others to do so, he would be further- 
ing the object which I presume he has in view. In answer to 
Mr. Prichard’s question whether any by-laws have been 
framed on the new “ Models” for rural districts, the honorary 
secretary of the Association will furnish him with the names 
of District Councils which have adopted them. But these 
by-laws are not entirely satisfactory, especially as regards 
sanitary matters, and the Council of the Association have 
prepared an amended set of by-laws which they hope shortly 
to bring before the Local Government Board for its approval. 
On the general question, there is plenty of evidence to show 
that the infliction upon rural districts of building by-laws 
originally intended for towns has retarded the supply of 
cheap, good, and healthy cottages. But I am afraid that the 
housing difficulty in such districts will only be partially sur- 
mounted by greater liberty of building being allowed ; for we 
must remember that the difficulty exists in parts of the 
country where there are no building by-laws at all, the 
reasons for this having been well pointed out by Mr. Rider 
Haggard and others of your correspondents. All the same, 
greater elasticity in building regulations would lessen the 
evil, and I hope, therefore, that the Association founded for 
the object of securing this will receive more support than has 
hitherto been the case.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. CHANCE, 


Chairman of the Council, 
Building By-laws Reform Association. 


Orchards, W. Godalining. 


[To tHe Epiror or THs “Spectator.” ] 

S1r,—It is probable that I shall not be the only one to 
inform you that the society of which Mr. Thomas Prichard 
is in quest is the Building By-laws Reform Association, of 
45 Parliament Street, Westminster, which should be strong 
enough to induce Government action. For local reasons, I 
desire to be anonymous in this contribution. It may interest 
you, however, to know that early in 1903 I wrote inquiring 
of our District Council if they had altered their by-laws, 
properly applicable to an urban district, in accordance with 
the “Model” By-laws of 1902 (not 1903). The clerk answered 
by asking for a copy of these, which I sent, though one would 
have thought the Local Government Board would have dis- 
tributed them to all the Rural District Councils. I waited 
rather more than a year, and then wrote again, and received 
an answer that the District Council was awaiting a report by 
their surveyor. As far as I know, they are now (six months 
later) still considering the matter. I should like to suggest 
that the above-named Association would do good work by 
publishing plans and specifications of a model cottage 
and a row of cottages, each habitation to contain three 
bedrooms, and to be built chiefly in wood. A model 
cottage should be built, I think, of creosoted. wood, and 
might well have fireplaces and range such as are used 
by backwoodsmen, requiring no brickwork in their con- 
struction. I think a block of three cottages would be very 
popular. The proposal for a model cottage or row of cottages 
is made from a desire to promote cheapness by standardising, 
and by rivalry between firms specifying for exactly the same 
building. By marking the woodwork local labour could put 
together the materials. Non-flammable wood might be an 
advantage, but one would like to know what effect the acid 
has on the nails and ironwork employed.—I am, Sir, &., 


[We regret, owing to an oversight, to have omitted last 
week to give the title and address of the Building By-laws 
Reform Association.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


ae, 
(To tHe Epitor or tHE “ SPEctator.”] 

Srr,—You remarked in a recent issue that to check the rural 
exodus a cottage must be invented costing £100, let at £6a 
year. I wrote to you to point out thata four-roomed house 
can be built for a little over £100, and to press for the agsist. 
ance of the central Government to provide such houses, Your 
correspondents, Mr. Rider Haggard and “G. H.,” express 
some doubt as to my figures. I have myself built about sixt 
cottages, and am building about forty more. I have ara 
used the same design twice, and have been careful to ascertain 
as exactly as possible the cost of each cottage. 

I do not feel sure that I have yet arrived at the chea; st 
pattern, but I can certainly build four-roomed cottages in blocks 
of three or four together, with drainage and woodshed for £110 
acottage. Of this £110 I calculate that not less than £5 ig 
spent in making the appearance inoffensive. The blocks are 
nearly always of white rough lasted brick, with red Bridgwater 
tiles. If single or double cottages were built, the cost would 
be a little higher, and the appearance disagreeable. It is im. 
possible to build a four-roomed house which will not be too high 
for its length. 

If your readers should wish to see these cottages and judge of 
their quality and appearance, I will gladly send a photograph to 
any one who asks for it. Later on I hope to offer exact details of 
the cost of each item of material and labour. Two blocks of 
these cottages can be seen at Forest Row, Sussex. This Village 
is in the district of the wrong-headed District Council who are 
now pulling down Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s new wood cottages, | 
lately approached their clerk on the subject of amending the 
by-laws. He explained to me that it was felt to be unfair to 
persons in the district who had built cottages under restrictive 
by-laws to allow cheaper cottages to be built. 

Mr. Rider Haggard seems to be convinced that no cottages 
should have less than three bedrooms. Are we so likely to get 
even two? Why,in one of this month’s magazines a Midland 
village is mentioned where thirty cottages have one bedroom 
each. The Times of to-day (September 12th) reports a case at 
Brixworth where a labourer living in a one-bedroomed cottage 
was ordered to reduce the overcrowding of his house by sending 
his children to the Union. And after all, there are many old 
couples, and more young couples. It is desirable that they shall 
not be forced to take either a larger house than they need, or two 
rooms in a house belonging to some one else. 

I entirely agree with Mr. Rider Haggard that the evil cannot 
be removed by philanthropy. The cottages must pay their way; 
the landowner should only be asked to be less of a dog-in-the- 
manger, and allow nesting room for villagers as well as partridges, 
Who will do the building then? It will not be done completely 
until the central Government undertakes the financing of the 
work. But some progress might be made if a Peabody or 
Guinness fund were forthcoming for rural districts. If a 
millionaire will advance £100,000, five cottages can be provided 
in each of two hundred congested villages, the lender will receive 
his 4 per cent., and make a mark, which I can assure him will not 
be disfiguring, on two hundred insanitary villages. Half-a-crown 
of rent a week allows 4 per cent. and a margin; and at this rate 
he will not find that the poor in a lump are bad rent-payers. 

—I am, Sir, &c., A. H. Crovaeu. 

Burley, Ringwood. 


[To tue Epiror or tHe “ SpectTator.”’] 

Srr,—A few years ago it was represented to me that there 
was a scarcity of accommodation in my district for rural 
labourers, and I was strongly urged to utilise a spare piece of 
ground at my disposal for the erection of cottages. I decided 
to make the experiment, and built a group of three nice- 
looking cottages, each with two living-rooms, scullery, and 
three bedrooms. The cost, including an underground rain- 
water tank, a coal-shed, and an earth closet for each cottage, 
but not including the value of the land—a quarter of an acre 
apiece—worked out at just over £600. I offered them at a 
rental of 3s. 6d. a week, which, allowing for rates, and pro- 
viding only £1 a year—subsequently proved to be inadequate 
—for repairs, would yield me under 34 per cent., reckoning the 
land as a gift. No labourer could be induced to take them on 
my terms, and I was ultimately constrained to let them to 
tenants from town. I now receive £12 a year, the tenant 
paying rates, and I am informed that these tenants sublet 
during a part of the year at from £1 to £1 5s. a week fur- 
nished. This pays me very well, but my object was frus- 
trated. It is curious that, though accommodation is 80 
scarce, rents do not rise. Four-roomed cottages still let at 
2s. 6d. a week, and no one will pay more, even for new build- 
ings with more ample accommodation.—I am, Sir, &c., 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPKcraTon."| 
Srr,—Any information towards the “only solution of this 
terrible problem ”—viz., how to produce “ cheaper buildings ”— 








can but be welcome, and as you so lately did me the honour 
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reciative notice of my recently published book on 
o iodem Cottage Building,” may I be permitted with this 


to offer one or two remarks P 
uggest that “ houses of cement slabs or wood” might be 

= Seer fs ago, in conjunction with Mr. Norman Shaw, 
Ly ‘I produced a volume of simple designs showing how this 
Bn P construction could be carried out with cheapness and 
1 in picturesqueness. Building by-laws precluded the com- 
07 of timber and concrete for external walls, and fire risks 
“ urged against its adoption. Thousands of historic old 
we ened. and weather-boarded cottages can be seen up and 
yen England which for ages have, however, withstood such 
is ks, and a great number of wooden maltings have escaped 
jemolition by fire, while so-called “ fire-proof” new brick-and-iron- 
built maltings I have seen destroyed. Having been personally 


end 


ed in the reconstruction after fire of a very large malting 
of the kind referred to, I speak from individual experience. Every 
p rt knows that stout timbers resist fire far better than iron. 


-building, cheaply done, of course, timbers of big 
pore Senanl the, limits of cost, and lath-and-plaster 
houses, such as you suggest, even if the County Councils would 
allow them to be put up, would not, as now possible, make 
yemunerative houses. They would not be solid enough to stand 
the wear and tear of labourers’ rough usage. The cost of 
repairs in the upkeep would soon outrun the difference saved in 
jnitial outlay. F . 

As a practical alternative to such methods I advise the employ- 
ment of ferro-concrete, which consists of breeze and Portland 
cement concrete, combined with ties of iron wires or embedded 
rods, giving enormous strength with a comparatively small quan- 
tity of material and great economy of labour. It occupies very 
little space, so that the utmost amount of enclosed cubic area is 
available for useful purposes. By erecting either a brick or 
concrete foundation on which to bed an asphalt damp-course, the 
ferro-concrete superstructure can be made as dry as an ordinary 
erection, while externally the walls so built can be rough-casted 
in the customary way. Of course, an artistic character and 
pleasing proportions in this material, as in any other, can only be 
ensured by thought and good taste. Such qualities do not depend 
upon money outlay, any more than convenience and economy 
of contrivance, which alone can be ensured by experience and 
brains. 
~—I am, Sir, &c., 

Chiswick. 


Mavrice B. Apams, F.R.1.B.A. 





INDIAN TRADERS IN THE COLONIES. 
[To THe Eprror or THE “‘SPEctaTor.” | 
Sirr,—An interesting commentary on your article, “ Indian 
Traders in the Colonies,” in the Spectator of September 3rd, 
is afforded by the following extract from a speech by Major- 
General Hutton, the commander of the Australian forces, at 
Perth (W.A.) last month :— 

“Tt could be seen that the people of China and Japan were 
casting longing eyes upon the rich Northern Territory of 
Australia. Further, he had it from no less an authority than the 
Japanese Admiral who visited Australia some twelve months or 
so ago that such was the case. If Australia could not increase 
its population, and make some greater use of that vast Northern 
Territory than they were doing, they might rely upon it that the 
world at large would not endorse their policy.” 

You, Sir, tell us that “if Japan wins in the great struggle 
now raging, her rulers may protest very warmly against the 
exclusion of their people, especially from Australia, and even 
commence reprisals which we may not then have full power 
either to denounce or to prevent.” If this is so, Australia 
has little reason to thank the Imperial Government for the 
Japanese Alliance, and all patriotic Australians must hope for 
the ultimate victory of the Russian forces.—I am, Sir, &c., 
KALAMUNDA, 





THE IRISH PARTY AND THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPRCTATOR.” | 
Sir,—Mr. Redmond, M.P., addressing an Irish audience in 
New York, says: “ We throw in our lot with whichever party 
we can get most from, and we are now on the eve of making 
a big step forward in the direction of Home-rule.” The 
answer, surely, if patriotism could for an hour prevail over 
partisanship, would be a temporary union of the two parties 
for the purpose of settling by their joint action the question 
of Irish government, and thus upholding the integrity and 
dignity of the House of Commons.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Toronto, GoLDWIN SMITH. 





THE LESSON OF THE ESSEX MANQUVRES. 


[To tue Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’ | 


thus :—*“ Had the sea been rough, such an undertaking would 
have been practicably impossible that the landing of 
the troops in the face of a proportionate opposing force 
would in war, with modern weapons, almost certainly be 
attended with irrevocable disaster is equally certain. The 
targets presented by the crowded boats were such that no 
boats could have landed under concentrated rifle fire.” Bear- 
ing on the problem thus presented, the following extracts from 
speeches by Mr. Pitt are little less pertinent now than they 
were a century ago :— 


“T was formerly, and still am, of opinion that to a regular 
Army alone we ought not solely to trust, but that in a 
crisis so full of danger we ought to superadd to the 
regular Army some permanent system of national defence, either 
to a certain degree compulsory or formed upon the voluntary zeal 
and patriotism of the country itself. This ought to be resorted 
to as the grand source of domestic security. The Volun- 
teer forces of the country would, fighting on their own 
soil for everything dear to individuals and important to the State, 
be invincible in the maritime counties a much 
smaller force would be sufficient to harass or defeat the enemy on 
their first landing than a much larger force after.”—(Decem- 
ber 9th, 1803.) 


“It [the fortification of the capital] will not, I admit, 
make the difference between the conquest and independence 
of the country, for that will not depend upon one nor upon ten 
battles, but it may make the difference between the loss of 
thousands of lives with misery, havoc on the one hand, 
or on the other frustrating the efforts of the enemy.” 
—(July, 1803.) 


“With all my respect, nay affection, for the new military 
system, our Naval defence is that on which we should chiefly 
rest our hopes.”—(March 18th, 1804.) 

I transcribe from Lord Stanhope’s Life of Pitt—I am, 
Sir, &c., 
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ENGLISH AS SPOKEN IN IRELAND. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—An English tourist was being driven on a jaunting-car 
through the Donegal Highlands, and after a time the results 
of his observation came to the surface in the following query: 
“Driver! I notice that when you speak to your friends whom 
you meet on the road you invariably do so in Irish, but when 
you address your horse you do so in English. How is this ?” 
To which came the retort: “ Musha now thin. Isn’t English 
good enough for him ?”—which doubtless gave the traveller 
“a new idea.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Henry S. Woops. 

Macedon, Deramore Drive, Belfast. 
[Perhaps the horse “had no Irish,” and so contempt for 
the Saxon was not “the real reason.” Collies in some parts 
of the Highlands are supposed only to understand English. 
We have heard of a Gaelic-speaking shepherd gravely assuring 
an Englishman that it was impossible “to work a dog” in 
Gaelic, and adding: “ There’s ‘Sandy,’ now; he’s hardly a word 
of the Gaelic,” while ‘Sandy’ sat with a look on his face which 
seemed to say: “It’s quite true; I have never been able to 
acquire more than the barest smattering of the vernacular.” 
We wonder whether Welsh sheep-dogs are worked in Welsh. 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 





[*,* We have to acknowledge the receipt of a postal order 
for £1 from “Viator” for the benefit of the old couple men- 
tioned in our article, “ Yeoman’s Service,” of August 6th.—Eb, 
Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 





SWITZERLAND, AUGUST 26rn. 
NIGHT. 
THERE'S peace on earth, in heaven a thrill, 
For over yonder mountain soon, 
O! night divine, diviner still 
Shall rise full-orbed the moon. 


In such a night Lorenzo—nay, 
Here falls the sweet refrain amiss: 
In such a night? ah! Jessica, 





Siz,—In the Times of September 8th the special correspondent 
with the Red Force writes of the landing of the Blue Force 





Was never night like this. 
HucH MacnaGHTen. 
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THE GLOUCESTER FESTIVAL. 
THOUGH surpassed by Leeds and Birmingham in resources 
and equipment, the meetings of the Three Choirs enjoy an 
incontestable advantage in regard to the conditions and 
surroundings under and in which the performances take 
place. The necessary arrangements for seating the audience, 
choir, and orchestra unfortunately, but inevitably, inflict a 
good deal of disfigurement on the interior of Gloucester 
Cathedral, but the glory and massive dignity of the great 
columns and arches remain. Such surroundings, while they 
reinforce and glorify the effect of great or good music, only 


serve by the silent contrast of their own ancient nobility to, 


expose what is pretentious, grandiose, or trivial. From the point 
of view of sheer acoustics, Gloucester may not perhaps deserve 
the quaint encomium of Titiens, who told Samuel Sebastian 
Wesley that he had “the best concert hall in Europe,” but it 
certainly can have few superiors; and not only voices, but instru- 
ments, seem to take on a beauty denied to them in less august 
surroundings. But where modern Festival performances 
are concerned, one cannot rely exclusively on the magic of 
associations, the awra of a great fane, the glorifying effect of 
long-drawn aisles. Here, as elsewhere, “efficiency” is the 
great desideratum,—in chorus, orchestra, and, above all, in 
conductor. Gloucester has been very fortunate in the last 
twenty years in a succession of capable, energetic, and accom- 
plished organists, and Mr. A. H. Brewer, the present occupant 
of the post, emerged from his second triennial ordeal with ex- 
ceptional distinction. Quiet decision, intelligence, and sympathy 
are the features of his conducting ; but this is not all. As one 
of his colleagues enviously observed, “it isn’t that he never 
loses his head, but he never loses his temper.” As matters 
stand, Festival conductors must overwork their forces, and to 
do this without straining the voices of the chorus or trying 
the temper of the band is a task that passes the wit of man. 
That Mr. Brewer, with his admirable equanimity, came so 
near achieving the impossible explains and justifies the en- 
comiums so generally lavished on him at the end of the 
week. The orchestra, led by that evergreen enthusiast, Mr. 
Burnett, and including many of our best and most ex- 
perienced instrumentalists, showed an endurance and courage 
truly Japanese in its quality. The choir, again, did sur- 
prisingly well. Occasionally one missed the intrepidity of 
attack, the self-sacrificing energy, of the Yorkshire singers; 
and in volume of tone the altos left something to be desired. 
But in the new works, notably Sir Hubert Parry’s cantata, and, 
above all, in the very exacting and difficult music of The 
Apostles, they sang with remarkable accuracy, intelligence, 
and delicacy. 

A Festival programme must always partake of the nature of 
acompromise. Consideration must be shown for the majority 
of the audience, who prefer to hear works with which they are 
already familiar, while the rights of the enlightened minority 
cannot be overlooked. In the framing of the Gloucester 
programme due regard was paid to these contending claims, 
and the scheme showed a judicious mixture of old and new, of 
classical and romantic, of native and foreign, of established 
reputations and aspiring talent. Handel was represented by 
The Messiah and a miscellaneous programme, Mendelssohn by 
Elijah and the Hymn of Praise; Bach was unfortunately an 
absentee, and Beethoven’s genius was hardly adequately 
illustrated by the performance in the Cathedral of his high- 
spirited Symphony in F; but, on the other hand, full justice was 
done to Brahms by the choice of the great Deutsches Requiem, 
the swan-song of German classical music on its choral side. 
Of the novelties, by far the widest interest was excited by Sir 
Edward Elgar’s remarkable oratorio, Zhe Apostles—now for 
the first time included in the programme of a Gloucester 
Festival—which drew an even larger attendance than either 
Elijah or The Messiah. It would be interesting to know what 
was the exact impression produced on the old guard of pro- 
vincial Festival-goers by this intensely modern work, at once 
80 sincere in its aim, so devout in its spirit, so complex in 
its appeal to the intellect and emotions, so elaborate, and even 
sophisticated, in its ornament, so daringly anachronistic in 
its psychology. Sir Edward Elgar was also represented by 
the “ Prelude and Angel’s Farewell” from Gerontius, and his 
new concert overture, “In the South,” which was performed iu 


the Shire Hall on Wednesday evening. Here Sir Edward Higa 
has acted on Nietzsche’s precept, Il faut Méditerraniser la 
musique, with brilliant, and even startling, results, The com 
poser, as we gather from the official programme, has had Pie 
objects in view,—first, to express the beauty of the Ttalian 
landscape and Italian skies; and second, to emphasise the 
contrast between the abiding loveliness of Italy and the 
“relentless and domineering onward force” of the ancient 
Romans who overran and possessed it. N othing could exceed 
the brilliancy of the opening section, with its vivid suggestions 
of glowing colour, exuberant energy, and immense speed, 
There is, in the view of the present writer, however, something 
curiously one-sided in the musical characterisation of the spirit 
of ancient Rome. Rome to Sir Edward Elgar is not the Rome 
of Virgil’s “ Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento,” 
nor of Claudian’s “ Discite vésanae Romam non temnere 
gentes,”—not, that is, the power which stood for law and 
order, but a sort of barbarous steam-roller, typified by 
succession of strident discords, smashing and crushing down 
opposition by sheer brute force. In the confined compass 
of the Shire Hall, a small but extremely resonant building, the 
effect of this musical Pandemonium was painfully stimulating ; 
and just as the late Mr. James Lowther preferred to listen 
to the Nationalist orator from the Terrace of the House of 
Commons, one felt that for the moment the non-paying 
crowd in the street outside were best placed for the enjoy. 
ment of the modern orchestration. There are times—and 
this was one of them—when distance lends enchantment 
to the ear. Similar emotions were aroused by the new 
orchestral fantasia, Scenes from the Ballet, by Mr. W. H. 
Reed, who throughout the week played at the first desk of 
the first violins. Mr. Reed also seems impressed by the need 
of “ Mediterranising” our music, and it is an agreeable change 
from the oppressive strenuousness of some of the younger 
school to find a writer deliberately aiming at the diffusion of 
cheerfulness. Mr. Reed makes the mistake—to borrow 
Rubinstein’s criticism of the moderns—of “ painting with all 
the colours in his palette,” and has not yet realised that light 
music needs a light touch. If he will only take “leviore 
plectro” for his motto when next he essays a similar theme, 
his contribution to the gaiety of nations will be welcomed 
without reserve, for he has a genuine gift for tune-coining and 
an excellent knowledge of orchestral effect. The unaccom- 
panied Motet by Mr. Lee Williams, Mr. Brewer's predecessor 
as organist of Gloucester, composed for the Festival and con- 
ducted by the composer in the Cathedral on Tuesday evening, 
is a thoroughly well-made, unaffected, and genial setting of 
one of the finest of Jeremy Taylor’s Festival Hymns. 

On Wednesday morning Sir Hubert Parry’s short oratorio, 
described as a “Sinfonia Sacra,” entitled The Love that 
Casteth out Fear, was given for the first time in the 
Cathedral. The aim of the text, admirably. written and 
compiled by the composer, is to define wherein consists the 
right attitude of God’s faithful servants towards their 
Maker. How far the greatest, the most richly endowed, 
the most highly favoured of men fall short of this ideal is 
illustrated by the records of Moses, of David, of St. Peter. 
The book adopts by turns the narrative and dramatic 
forms, while a chorus is employed somewhat in the manner 
of the chorus of a Greek play. It is a lofty argument, 
happily reinforced by the consistent dignity of the music, 
The extremely liberal views which now prevail in regard to 
the character of works suitable for performance in our 
Cathedrals at Festivals occasionally lead to results discon- 
certing to those who hold that earnestness of aim is notin 
itself, or invariably, a passport to performance in a conse- 
crated building. Here, at least, no conflict of opinion could 
possibly arise. The temper of the music is wholly attuned 
to the spirit of the words, ornament is reduced to a minimum, 
and dramatic effect never degenerates into theatricality. .We 
have, in fine, a singularly impressive, yet modern, specimen of 
genuine oratorio, as opposed to the hybrid genre of cryto-opera 
which threatens to take its place. New works are not always 
heard to the greatest advantage at a first performance, but 
Sir Hubert Parry’s oratorio was given in a manner above 
reproach by all concerned, the singing of the “ mystic choir” 
being especially noteworthy for its delicacy and restraint. 
Miss Muriel Foster and Mr. Plunket Greene were entirely 








sympathetic interpreters of the principal solos, and the 
effective singing of a small part for soprano by Madame 
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Sobrino deserves to be specially mentioned, because leading 


soloists are nob always ready to contribute to the excellence 
f an ensemble by accepting minor réles. Mr. Granville 
; antock’s Rhapsody for chorus and orchestra, % The Time 
Spirit,” also performed on the same morning, is a formid- 
ably scored and sonorous setting of a picturesque unrhymed 
poem in praise of the strenuous life. Mr. Bantock wields 
the resources of the modern orchestra with assurance and 
skill, and is decidedly successful in diffusing an atmo- 
keeping with the spirit of the poem. In the 
crucial task of coining themes, however, his’ invention 
falls below the level of his workmanship. Still, if one 
misses the quality of sustained inspiration, it is impossible 
not to respect the mastery of orchestral resource with which 
Mr. Bantock has illustrated the animating idea of his text,— 
per aspera ad astra. Of Brahms’s Requiem, which concluded 
an unduly protracted programme, it is not necessary to say 
more than: that, although the choir were manifestly fatigued 
by their exertions, the rendering was not unworthy of the work. 
In view of the extravagant salvoes of panegyric which it is 
becoming the fashion to discharge at modern musicians, to 
praise a composer is rapidly becoming a dubious compliment. 
Let us be content, therefore, with saying that those who are 
old-fashioned enough to regard the Requiem as the noblest 
piece of modern sacred music enjoyed the performance, and 
were confirmed in their heresy. 

In this imperfect summary of a very successful and 
interesting meeting we have perforce confined our attention 
to novelties, and even here the record is incomplete, as the 
writer was unable to attend the concert on Thursday evening, 
when Mr. Brewer's oratorio, of which report speaks highly, 
occupied the first part of the programme. If the Festival 
failed to reveal any new composer or singer of conspicuous 
talent, it proved at least that, amongst the younger artists, 
we have in Miss Muriel Foster a contralto with temperament, 
and in Mr. Coates a tenor with brains—both welcome rarities. 
Of the once familiar and famous oratorio quartet, Madame 
Albani was the sole representative, though Mr. Lloyd and 
Mr. Santley are still happily with us. It would be too much 
to say that Madame Albani’s powers are unimpaired ; none 
the less, she showed that fervour and that breadth of style 
for which one looks in vain in any of the soprano singers of 
the younger generation. Cc. L. G. 
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BOOKS. 


— 
MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW POEMS.* 
THIS volume, we suppose, represents Mr. Swinburne’s glean- 
ings among his occasional work for many years. The first 
poem belongs in subject to his early youth, and though there 
is no clue to the date of most of the others, it is permissible 
to assume, from the variations in manner and thought, that 
they represent different eras in the poet’s development. The 
first question which these verses raise in the reader's mind is 
whence came that wonderful spell which his earlier books laid 
upon young men in the “sixties” and “seventies.” For it 
is quite certain that the present volume does not contain it. 
There is the same class of subject, the same metres, the same 
images, the same luxuriance of rhythm and metaphor; but 
the magic has departed. We read the lines coldly and note 
obvious defects, miserably conscious that such treatment 
would have been heresy towards “The Garden of Proserpine.” 
The reason is not wholly to be found in advancing age, for we 
have read again the first series of Poems and Ballads, and 
found their charm undiminished. The new volume, indeed, 
shows all Mr. Swinburne’s weaknesses, and enables us to 
understand by deduction what constitutes his strength. His 
range has always been extraordinarily narrow as compared 
with other poets; but the commonness of thought and 
monotony of fancy were redeemed at his best by a fierce 
lyrical intensity. He is, we fancy, the worst poet who ever 
wrote to order, because his peculiar manner, being specially 
adapted to intense feeling, becomes a little comic when 
the feeling goes and leaves it a mannerism. A large 
number of the verses in this volume seem to us to fall 
under this description. Though now and then the old 
haunting music leads us captive, we see the tawdriness of the 


* A Channel Passage, and other Poems. By Algernon Charles Swinburne, 





stage and the mean equipment of the orchestra. The illusion 
has gone; the canvas shows through the paint and gilding of 
the scenery. And in the absence of true passion we are 
enabled to note one by one the constituents of his poetry, 
which no man carried away by his music could think about. 
We note that there are few conceptions in themselves new or 
profound, that his style varies within narrow limits, and that 
his rhythms and cadences are also limited and mechanical. 
He writes much of Nature, but his writing is simply a mosaic 
of rather hackneyed anthropomorphic conceptions, a wild 
revel of “the pathetic fallacy.” His images are scanty in 
number, and all concerned with a few old poetic counters,— 
love, death, suns, stars, and dawns. There are no surprises ; 
we know exactly what is coming; we can guess the rhymes 
and accurately foretell the metaphors. Nor is there any real 
sense of mystery, the primary endowment of a good poet. 
The world which his verse presents to us is a noisy, high- 
coloured world, but with as sharp outlines and high walls as 
the world of a business man or a party politician. The facile 
verse glides from our memories easily, pleasantly, but finally. 
Sometimes, indeed, we are pulled up sharply by an acutely 
false note. In a passage about S. Theresa he describes the 
little girl wakening her brother before setting out to convert 
the Moors :— 
“From the heaven of a child’s glad sleep to the heaven of the 
sight of her eyes 
He woke and brightened, and hearkened, and kindled as stars 
that rise.” 
Mr. Swinburne has so often written in this style of adult 
lovers that he forgets how incongruous it is to bring such a 
conception into the picture of a child being wakened by his 
sister. 
To say that Mr. Swinburne when uninspired falls to lower 
depths than the ordinary second-rate craftsman, who is never 
afflicted with inspiration, is to say what is true of any lyric 
poet, even of the greatest. The armour of Achilles, when the 
strength flags, is a positive encumbrance. Catullus and 
Burns, when they write to order in the manner of men who 
feel deeply, fall fully as low as Mr. Swinburne. But the 
modern poet unfortunately shows a partiality for measures 
which must be done supremely well or supremely ill. A poor 
performance on an organ is worse than indifferent execution 
with a tambourine. The first poem, “A Channel Passage,” 
is written in a heavy, sonorous metre, which lacks the intricate 
richness of music that delighted the world in earlier works, 
and at the same time is unredeemed by any great beauty of 
conception :— 
“ Heaven’s own heart at its highest of delight found utterance in 
music and semblance in fire: 
Thunder on thunder exulted, rejoicing to live and to satiate 
the night’s desire.” 
This is a fair enough specimen of the couplets, which leave 
the reader with the cold conviction that all this heady verse 
and such epithets as “steam-souled ship” do not. bring the 
mystery of a storm at sea one degree nearer to his mind. On 
the other hand, take a poem like “ Hawthorn Tide,” where 
the inspiration is present. There is nothing remarkable in 
the thought, but there is the old lyrical fervour, the fierce 
delight in the glories of the world, which transmute images 
often banal and lines not infrequently overladen into fine 
poetry. Good, too, on the whole, is the longest piece in the 
book, “The Altar of Righteousness,” which is a hymn of that 
quest for the unknown God whom mankind is ever finding 
and losing. These are stately lines :— 
“Invisible: eye hath not seen it, and ear hath not heard as the 
spirit hath heard 
From the shrine that is lit not of sunlight or starlight the 
sound of a limitless word. 
And visible: none that hath eyes to behold what the spirit 
must perish or see 
Can choose but behold it and worship: a shrine that if light 
were as darkness would be, 
Of cloud and of change is the form of the fashion that man 
may behold of it wrought; 
Of iron and truth is the mystic mid altar, where worship is 
none but of thought. 
No prayer may go up to it, climbing as incense of gladness or 
sorrow may climb: 
No rapture of music may rufile the silence that guards it, and 
hears not of time. 
As the winds of the wild blind ages alternate in passion of light 
and of cloud, 
So changes the shape of the veil that enshrouds it with darkness 
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and light for a shroud.” 
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Excellent, too, is the short poem on his native shire, North- 
umberland, which has already inspired some of his finest 
verses; and the lines “To a Baby Kinswoman” have all the 
delicacy and charm which we are wont to associate with Mr. 
Swinburne’s poems on child life. 

There is one final group which contains perhaps the best 
and worst things in the book, poems associated with friends 
or written in connection with some historical figure or event. 
Few readers will find themselves responsive to everything in 
the somewhat miscellaneous collection of Mr. Swinburne’s 
enthusiasms, and the still more varied list of his hatreds. 
The “Dedication” to William Morris and Burne-Jones is 
good, but not so good as that other lovely dedication in 
Poems and Ballads. The political verses on Irish, Egyptian, 
and South African questions are admirable as politics, but a 
little too violent and unrestrained to achieve the aim of the 
writer. His hatred of anarchy and detestation of Russia are 
strung too high, and the reader’s imagination boggles at the 
infernal powers with which Mr. Swinburne’s enemies are 
hand-in-glove. The verses, however, on Cromwell’s statue— 
“refused,” says a note, “by the party of reaction and dis- 
union ”—and on Nelson are noble and high-spirited tributes ; 
and there is one poem, the “ Ode to Burns,” which seems to us 
to be not only the finest thing in the book, but one of 
the finest things that Mr. Swinburne has ever published. 
Written in Burns’s own favourite metre, it shows a restraint, 
an exquisite fitness of diction, a justness and acumen in praise, 
and, above all, a telling simplicity, which are rare enough at 
all times, and especially rare in this class of poetry. To him 
Burns is less the lyric poet than the satirist who broke the 
bonds of a false theology and raised up crushed and burdened 
humanity :— 

“ But never, since bright earth was born 

In rapture of the enkindling morn, 

Might godlike wrath and sunlike scorn 

That was and is 

And shall be while false weeds are worn 

Find word like his.” 
And in the beautiful closing verses Mr. Swinburne attains to 
a height which is as far above his earlier manner, even at its 
best, as that manner is superior to such exercises as “A 
Channel Passage” :— 

“ Above the storms of praise and blame 

That blur with mist his lustrous name, 

His thunderous laughter went and came, 

And lives and flies ; 

The roar that follows on the flame 

When lightning dies. 

Earth and the snow-dimmed heights of air 

And water winding soft and fair 

Through still sweet places, bright and bare, 

By bent and byre, 

Taught him what hearts within them were: 

But his was fire.” 





ASSER’S LIFE OF KING ALFRED.* 

Mr. STEVENSON is to be congratulated upon the completion 
of hisimportant task. Hehas at last given us a trustworthy text 
of Bishop Asser’s Life of King Alfred,—a Life which, if con- 
temporary, is of the first importance as a source of history in 
an age otherwise “illuminated only by the Old-English 
Chronicle and a few charters, preserved in much later 
chartularies of a more or less suspicious nature.” The 
microscopic investigation and collation of every source that 
could contribute to a critical edition, the elaborate and ex- 
haustively learned, though occasionally disputable—as in the 
case of the Saxon School at Rome—notes to the text, and the 
practically conclusive establishment of the authenticity of the 
Life by the judicial weighing of every particle of intrinsic and 
extrinsic evidence, make this work a model for future editors 
of mediaeval texts. Mr. Stevenson’s critical apparatus is, 
perhaps, as perfect as it could be made, and his text approaches 
finality. Itcanonly in a measure be displaced by the possible 
appearance of a tenth-century manuscript. 

The literary history of the Life is one of absorbing interest. 
Its importance as a source of history was early realised, and 
jt was “transcribed almost entirely into the continuous 
Chronicles of Florence of Worcester and Simeon of Durham.” 
On this fact is founded the modern and very unintelligent 


* Asser’s Life of King Alfred: together with the Annals of Saint Neots, 
erroneously ascribed to Asser. Edited, with Introduction and Commentary, 
by Williain Henry Stevenson, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, 
Oxford : at the University Press. [12s. net.] 











assertion, accepted by no serious student, that the Life is: 
twelfth-century forgery founded on Fl mtd 
ry torgery founded on Florence (who died in 
1108) and the first part of Simeon, which possibly dates 
from the tenth century. The multiplication of Chronicles 
ended the popularity of the Life, which, it is asserted, “ was 
transmitted beyond the Middle Ages by one copy only, and 
that a very unsatisfactory one,” derived, perhaps, fees 
St. Augustine’s Hall, Canterbury. It eventually came into 
the hands of Leland, and passed from him to Sir John Cheke 
and from Cheke to Archbishop Parker, the first editor of the 
text. It finally was added to the Cottonian Library, where it 
was entirely destroyed by fire on October 28rd, 1731. We may, 
despite Mr. Stevenson’s weighty opinion, doubt if it wag the 
only copy that survived the Middle Ages. The copies seen by 
Bale, by Lady Cheke, by Stowe, Boyer, and the Brothers Caius 
may have been this copy or manuscript translations, but they 
may also have been copies now lost. Parker in his Bditio 
Princeps of 1574 seems to suggest collation when hé speaks of 
the “antiquity of the Archetype,” while it is not absolutely 
Certain that Camden did not possess a very late mediaeval copy. 
Parker’s deliberate falsification of his Archetype is one of the 
most astonishing facts in the history of literature. “His un. 
paralleled services in rescuing for posterity so many priceless 
MSS.” are, indeed, blurred by his sins as an editor. His inter. 
polations and his gross carelessness have for three centuries 
mystified the learned world. The interpolation of the Norman 
story of Alfred and the cakes, for instance, has, until now, 
formed the strongest evidence that the Life was a twelfth. 
century forgery. Mr. Stevenson has at last finally analysed 
this famous edition into its constituent parts of true text, 
forgeries, and ignorances. The second edition, issued by 
Camden from the Frankfort Press in 1602-3, was practically a 
reprint in Latin, instead of Saxon, letters of the first edition. 
It is only famous as containing what is almost certainly an 
impudent forgery,—the notorious chapter on which Oxford 
based her now long-abandoned claim to a continuous life 
extending behind the days of King Alfred. ‘This chapter 
had previously appeared in Camden’s Britannia as ex optimo 
manuscripto Asserii exemplari, and twenty years later 
Camden declared that he had extracted it from a four- 
teenth-century MS. of Asser. The use of the Renaissance 
word Divus, however, disposes of this assertion. It is possible 
that Henry Savile foisted the forgery upon Camden, and 
Ussher, who roundly denounced the passage, held this view. 
It would be interesting to inquire if editors and critics have 
grown honester in the three centuries that have passed since 
Camden added this gem to the curiosities of literature. 

It was a fortunate fact that a third edition—that of Francis 
Wise in 1722—appeared before the destruction of the manu- 
script. For the purposes of this edition Humphrey Wanley, 
who had a unique acquaintance with Anglo-Saxon manu- 
scripts, examined the copy, and was able without hesitation 
to date it at the year 1000 or 1001 A.D. This fact, and 
the facsimile of the first fourteen lines of the manuscript 
given by Wise, have been of value in the preparation of this 
edition. ‘The fourth edition was that of Henry Petrie in 
1848, and now we have from Mr. Stevenson the final text, 
“established by a minute collation of the existing transcripts 
and editions and of the early compilers who embody matter 
derived from this work. By the aid of these compilers we 
are able to get back to twelfth-century texts, which are, in 
the nature of the case, superior to the printed texts.” 

The mists that half shroud the tenth century have not 
spared Bishop Asser. King Alfred, in his famous preface to 
the translation of Gregory’s Pastoral Care, mentions him. 
He, indeed, helped Alfred in the preparation of the work, and 
stood to the King in a relation not dissimilar to that in which 
Alcuin had stood to Charlemagne. The Life tells us that he 
was educated and ordained in the Welsh diocese of St. 
David’s. It was probably in the year 887 that the King 
took him as his literary guide, and for some years he 
spent half his time with the King and half in Wales. 
Gifts of land were showered upon the scholar. He 
became Bishop of Exeter, and later of Sherborne, and 
died in 908 or 910 in possession of the latter See. The 
internal evidence of the Life contirms what we know of him 
from other sources. He writes as a contemporary. He shows 
2 knowledge of Wales and her rulers that marks his nation- 


‘ality, and the Welsh he uses is unmistakably that of the 


ninth and tenth centuries. No forger could have imitated 
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would a forger have used, as Asser did, Welsh forms 


eran names. It is clear that the author of the Life used 
pu older form of the Old-English Chronicle than we now possess, 


and this is weighty evidence against a Norman origin; while 
the facts that the Latin used is that of a Welshman of the 
end of the ninth century, that ninth - century Frankish 
influence is apparent, and that, above all, Celtic pre- Vulgate 
versions of the Bible are used, must convince most educated 
persons acquainted with the laws of evidence and common- 
sense that the Life is contemporary with its subject. 

The matter of evidence is much more important than the 
average reader may suppose. The intensely technical character 
of the proof has been rendered necessary by the blunders of 
Mr. Thomas Wright (1841), Sir Henry Howorth (1876-77), and 
an anonymous writer in the Times (1898), who thought fit to 
attack the authenticity of the work on totally baseless grounds. 
It must now, we hold, -be admitted that we possess an 
absolutely authentic contemporary Life of the great founder 
of England, and that this edition of the text illuminates it 
with a wealth of illustrative contemporary detail which 
enables us for perhaps the first time to grasp in its entirety 
the age when the deep bases of the Empire were laid. 
Alfred is no longer a myth, a shadow moving behind the 
consciousness of history. He stands out in these pages as a 
living man, a patriot, a strong, wise King, and, above all, as 
the physician and teacher of his people,—a man ever con- 
scious of his own shortcomings, ever ready to learn and to 
apply his learning; ever turning, by the transmuting magic 
of his personality, national and personal misfortune and 
suffering into forces of permanent good. The first great 
Englishman, the first man who called our tongue the English 
tongue, lives to-day and for ever in the pages of Asser and 
of the Old-English Chronicle. He is part of our national 
life, and it is good for us to realise that the passage of a 
millennium has not obscured either the gifts that he gave or 
the man himself. 





JUNIPER HALL.* 

Ir is odd enough that one of the prettiest byways of French 
history, though in the Revolutionary time, should wind 
through the lanes and woods of Surrey. Dorking and its 
environs were already associated with the memory of 
Rousseau, when in the autumn of 1792 the neighbourhood 
of Mickleham and the valley of the Mole was startled and 
deeply interested by the news that several families of French 
émigrés, all bearing names more or less distinguished, were 
about to settle there. The welcome these unfortunate people 
received was not unanimous. The owner of the cottage at 
Westhumble, into which Madame de Broglie and several of 
her friends crowded with some difficulty, was anxious about 
his rent. Mrs. Phillips, who then, as fate would have it, was 
living in a cottage at Mickleham, at the foot of Norbury 
Park, wrote to her sister, Miss Burney, that it was supposed 
these “French papishes’’ would never pay. However, the 
landlord had already yielded to their entreaties before Mr. 
Lock, of Norbury Park, the kindest and most hospitable of 
men, wrote to say that he would be answerable for the rent. 
The arrival of Madame de Broglie and her party seems to have 
been the first, though not the most important, that Mrs, 
Phillips had to chronicle. 

Juniper Hall was—and still is—a good-sized house standing 
near the main road between Mickieham and Burford Bridge, 
about three-quarters of a mile from the cottage, now altered 
and enlarged, which Miss Constance Hill has been able to 
identity as the home of Captain and Mrs. Phillips, where 
Fanny Burney met the romance of her life. Juniper Hall 
had then, after some vicissitudes, come into the hands of a 
Mr. Jenkinson, a rich lottery-office keeper, and seems to have 
been known less by its own name than as “ Jenkinson’s.” 
Here assembled the most delightful group of French 
emigrants that ever entertained English country society. 
They were none the less charming because some of them at 
least did not hold the extreme Legitimist views of the party 
of the Princes: they were Coenstitutionalisis, friends of 
La Fayette; one dares to say that their generous ideas would 
have been those of the unhappy Louis XVI. himself, if he and 





*Juniper Hall: a Rendezvous of Certain Illustrious Personages during the 
French Revolution, meluding Alecandre d’Arblay and Fanny Burney. By 
Constance Hill. Illustrations by Ellen G. Hill, and Reproductions in Photo- 
gravure, &c. London: John Lane, [2is, net. ] 





his people could have been allowed to trust and understand 
each other. There was the Comte de Narbonne, lately War 
Minister; the Duc de Montmorency, who had set the example 
in 1789 of renouncing titles and privileges; M. de Jaucourt, 
an active Member of the Legislative Assembly ; the Marquise 
de la Chitre and her young son; last, not least interesting, 
Comte Alexandre d’Arblay, who had been La Fayette’s 
Adjutant-General, and had come from Holland to share the 
exile of his most intimate friend, Narbonne. Mrs. Phillips’s 
letters give a delightful idea of M. d’ Arblay, who seems to have 
had all the attraction, the gay simplicity, the absolute natural- 
ness, the frank charm, of the best type of Frenchman. From the 
first, it was to him especially that the English neighbours lost 
their hearts; his light-hearted friendliness was irresistible, 
and he lost nothing by the modesty which always led him to 
place himself in the background where his companions, 
especially M. de Narbonne, were concerned. 

Miss Fanny Burney joined the Mickleham party in 
January, 1793, by which time Madame de la Chatre had left 
“Junipére,’ and other distinguished exiles—Madame de 
Staél, the Princesse d’Hénin, Lally-Tollendal, Malouet, occa- 
sionally Talleyrand—had joined the little colony. The house 
was at this moment a centre for many of the refugees in the 
intervals of their restless projects, and the execution of the 
King had thrown a new gloom over its pleasant society. Miss 
Burney had already enjoyed some intercourse with French 
people during a visit to her old friends, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Young, at Bradfield Hall in Suffolk, the Due de Liancourt 
having settled himself at Bury St. Edmunds in order to be 
near Arthur Young, who, by the by, was now “a severe 
penitent of his democratic principles.” (This result of the 
first years of the Revolution is not always remembered by 
Arthur Young’s admirers.) But Miss Burney did not quite 
surrender her heart to the French till she arrived at Mickle- 
ham, first as a visitor to Mr. and Mrs. Lock, then to her sister 
Mrs. Phillips. From there she writes: “There can be nothing 
imagined more charming, more fascinating, than this colony; 
between their sufferings and their agrémens they occupy us 
almost wholly.” No one will wonder at this, who at all 
realises what effect Madame de Staél and Talleyrand, with 
their genius and brilliancy, to say nothing of their gentler, 
more sweetly mannered companions, must have had on a 
quiet English neighbourhood in 1793. And from the very 
first there was the charm of M. d’Arblay’s delightful character 
and fine literary taste,—such it appeared, at least, to the 
author of Evelina. 

She was now a woman of forty, young in heart and attrac- 
tive in appearance, lately set free from her five years of life 
at Court, the hardships and disagreeables of which have been, 
we think, a little exaggerated. Miss Hill gives a very pretty 
portrait of her, never before reproduced: a charming speci- 
men-of the type of face which seems to belong to the 
eighteenth century. It is easy to believe that Miss Burney 
was in every sense of the word the most sympathetic person 
the Irench exiles had met in England. Gentle by nature, 
with a delicate appreciation of other people’s wit, she probably 
knew how to listen, and this talent is valued by French 
talkers. There can, indeed, be no real conversation without 
it. Miss Hill may have been thinking of Mlle. de 
Lespinasse, for instance, when she says:—“‘It seems to us 
that the charm of the old French salons was due perhaps as 
much to the listeners as to the talkers.” 

Anyhow, the colony at Juniper Hall fell in love with Miss 
Burney. Madame de Staél, not unlike Mrs. Thrale in the 
ardent eagerness of her sudden fancies and friendships, not 
satisfied with the ordinary intercourse of neighbours, insisted 
that Fanny must come and stay with her at Juniper Hall, 
This charming plan was frustrated by Fanny’s prudent 
father. Dr. Burney had heard some gossip—unfounded, we 
believe—about Madame de Staéland M.de Narbonne. He was 
perhaps reached and influenced by the talk of Surrey 
neighbours, some of whom, probably jealous of Mrs. Phillips’s 
intimacy with the French exiles, seem to have regarded them 
from an unamiable point of view. It was very natural, and 
just what might happen now in a country neighbourhood, 
One of these ladies, a Miss F , called one day on Mrs, 
Phillips and “very shortly and abruptly said, ‘So, Mrs. 
Phillips, we hear you are to have Mr. Nawbone and the 
other French compzny to live with you. Pray is it soP’” 
Dr. Burney had his way, and Fanny, to Madame de Staél’s 
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hardly disguised indignation—“ Your sister might be a girl of 
fourteen”—did not pay the proposed visit. But his inter- 
ference availed nothing, as everybody knows, in a far more 
important matter. Fanny’s French and English readings 
with the fascinating Alexandre d’ Arblay ended in the marriage 
which startled all her friends, but was justified by years of 
happiness. 

So much for the story which forms the chief subject of 
Miss Hill’s agreeable book. Her materials are mostly drawn 
from the letters of the two sisters, Fanny and Susan, but she 
does not confine herself to Juniper Hall and the valley of the 
Mole, or to the personal adventures of her principal characters. 
We have to thank her for many interesting and informing 
glimpses of the history and society of the time. The volume 
begins, indeed, in the scenes from which Madame de Staél 
and her friends escaped to their Surrey refuge, and the con- 
trast is a telling one between Revolutionary Paris and the 
quiet Mickleham lanes. One of the book’s chief merits—a 
great one—is that it is alive. Miss Hill has herself keenly 
realised, and makes us realise, that bright little alien society 
whose voices, gay in spite of past and future terror and 
trouble, seem to her to sound still along the roads and country 
paths with which she is familiar. 

We ought to add that the book is got up and illustrated in 
a style worthy of its subject. 





DAR-UL-ISLAM.* 
Books of travel are of three kinds. There are the learned 
books, and the ignorant books, and the books written by 
Captain Mark Sykes. These last it is impossible to describe 
except in French; they are étowrdissants. But they are also 
(as those who know the East will realise from the first page 
onwards), they are also the East. This is high praise, and a 
boundary-line must be drawn round it. Captain Mark Sykes 
writes of the Kast of to-day, of the surface of the East. Itis 
not that he is indifferent to the great roots of tradition and 
history which lie below that which he sees from the back of 
his horse; he lets fall an occasional allusion to Roman 
strategic roads, to racial similarities and racial differences, to 
distinctions of creed and kinship of faiths, but his knowledge 
is not very profound, He passes through countries than which 
there can be few of more vital interest to the scholar and the 
historian, countries which have heard the shock of the oldest 
civilisations ; he crosses and recrosses, metaphorically speak- 
ing, the frontier of the Aryan and the Semitic races, where 
the border people live in a strange jumble of mutually 
exclusive codes, and hold, in the solution of faith, ideas which 
are fundamentally antagonistic, but he does not trouble his 
readers with considerations upon these matters. After all, it 
would be unreasonable to expect it of him; he makes no pre- 
tence to the position either of scholar or of historian. He is 
an excellent photographic camera, reproducing scenes from 
the life with a power of selection and a sense of humour that 
cameras do not, alas! commonly possess; and we tale what 
he gives us gratefully, and with inextinguisbable laughter 
offer up a fervent thanksgiving to his admirable lens. 
Except, indeed, when, as occasionally happens, he wanders 
into regions which are not suited to photography. Our good 
humour wears somewhat thin, for instance, when he visits the 
grave of Abu'l’Ala, and with easy indifference dismisses that 
acute thinker and brilliant poet, to whom Omar Khayyam, 
beloved of the English, owed so much of his philosophy, as a 
“bilious gentleman.” Ona later page there is an apprecia- 
tion of Islam which must be quoted: “ The simplicity of the 
creed, the canting formality of the prayers, the low ideals, the 
force with which belief in Islam or nothing is driven home from 
early youth, make it impossible for a Muhammadan to become 
anything but an agnostic or remain as he is.” Many learned 
books have been written on the spirit of Islam, but exactly this 
terse description of it we have been waiting for Captain Mark 
Sykes to supply. When, however, he pauses to contemplate 
what would have happened if the West had been converted to 
Mahommedanism and the East to Christianity, though he 
admits that his supposition is absurd, his reflections strike us 
as just. “The Jingoes [of Europe] might occasionally preach 
Jehad when it suited, but otherwise things would be just as they 





* Dar-uwl-Islam: a Record of a Journey through Ten of the Asiatic Provinces of 


are, while in the East things would stand at that everlasting 
dead full stop which they reached soon after the architectural 
failure at Babel.” The turn of the phrases is delicately 
humorous, and they indicate a consideration which goes nn 
into the heart of the East. P 

Captain Sykes is not one of those who are pursued when 
they travel with a desire to stamp the seal of their own 
customs upon the fluid wax of alien peoples. He knows 

; i very 
well that the wax is not really fluid, but moulded into shapes 
of its own, and inevitably so moulded. For that product of 
misapplied European ideals which he calls the Gosmobaleet 
he has a hearty and a not unmerited contempt, and his 
mastery of the English language enables him to express it to 
the full. He has a keen eye for that which Orientals can 
accomplish if they be left to work out their own salvation, The 
wonder, as “ Odysseus” pointed out in his book on European 
Turkey, is not that the Turkish Empire should be the home 
of so much disorder, but that a Government ruling over 9 
many races and creeds should be able to preserve even an out. 
ward appearance of authority. But the wonder goes further, 
for, as Captain Sykes accurately observes, the authority of the 
Turk is stronger to-day in the Asiatic provinces than it was 
twenty years ago. He reviews in an early chapter the con. 
dition of Syria, and notes that whereas from Aleppo to 
Petra there was formerly not a road in which the traveller 
or the merchant might walk with security, there is now 
scarcely one in which they are likely to suffer any in. 
convenience. With a ragged army and unpaid officials, 
many of whom do not speak the language of the people 
they govern, in spite of corruption and malpractices of 
every kind, the Turk has succeeded in establishing a rough. 
and-ready order, even on the edge of the desert, which has 
presumably known no sort of order since it lay under the 
strong hand of Rome. Circassian soldiers seem to be as good 
watchmen as Roman legionaries ; and if the Turk is no great 
road-maker, he has conceived, and is putting through at the 
expense of the whole Mahommedan world, the project of 
uniting his temporal capital at Constantinople with his 
spiritual capital at Mecca. Captain Sykes speaks in terms of 
praise of Pashas who have reduced to order parts of the wild 
highlands of the Upper Euphrates and the Upper Tigris; but 
by what processes has their success been accomplished? We 
can only answer: by European processes, by firmness, by 
justice, by a certain amount of elementary road-making. Out 
of his own pages we convict him of proving to us that these 
have been more efficacious than purely Oriental methods, such 
as the enrolling and arming of licit freebooters like the 
Hamadieh. The Oriental has something to learn from us 
which he may learn with profit. Let him by all means learn 
it in his own way, but let him hasten, for otherwise he will 
have to be taught it in ours. 

We have waited till the last to quote one of the inimitable 
scenes from Oriental life which are the cream of the book. 
There are so many, and all are so excellent, that choice is 
painful, but perhaps the description of a Syrian khan is one of 
the best :— 

“Tt was our fortune to pitch our camp near khan En-Nuri, 
attached to which is a coffee house of the lower kind. In the 
days of Ramadan the perpetual din which arises between a cofico 
house and a khan is more easily imagined than described. At 
dawn every fellah from the surrounding country bringing in his 
market stuff, considers it a point of etiquette to smite upon the 
door of the khan, bawling for the Khanji in a raucous voice. 
The Khanji is the heaviest sleeper in the district, and conse- 
quently the last man to be awakened. When he is aroused a 
long discussion ensues, through the crack in the khan door, 
between the fellah and the Khanji. 

Fellah: ‘O Khanji!’ 

Khanji: ‘Eh?’ 

Fellah: ‘O Khanji!’ 

Khanji: ‘ Yes,’ 

Fellah: ‘Are you Khanji Muhammad or Khanji Abdullah ?’ 

Khanji: ‘Eh?’ 

Fellah (Aside) : ‘A curse on the deaf one!’ , 

Khanji: ‘AmI deaf to be cursed or do I hear the voice of 4 
pimp ?’ 

Fellah: ‘ Where is Khanji Abdullah ?’ 

Khanji: ‘Who?’ : 

Fellah: ‘Khanji—i A—b—d—u—l—l—a—h—ha—ha—!!! 

Khanji: ‘Why do you wake the folk, dog of a dog-son ? fi 

Fellah: ‘I wake folk ?—I wake folk? Have I a voice like an 
old camel? Have I a— feign 
Voices: ‘Silence, blight!’ ‘Be quiet, dog!’ ‘Pig, be still! 
‘A curse on the religion of loud-voiced bellowers !’ 





Turkey. By Mark Sykes. With Appendix by John Hugh Smith, and _Intro- 
duction by Professor E.G. Browne. London: Bickers and Sons, [15s.] 








Fellah (Retiring) : ‘May God blast you and your religion and 
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affairs, and the khan and its Khanji, and may his wife’—etc., 

t¢. ete., until the indignant fellah’s voice dies down in the 

distance and the Khanji, being now aroused, commences rattling 
the key in the wooden lock that he may open the door. 

Khanji: ‘Blast the key and its maker—/(ratile, rattle, rattle) the 
tooth.is broken—(rattle, rattle). Eh, to the right! Oah! (rattle, 
rattle, rattle). Now it is nigh—Yallah—Eh! Blast this key and 
its religion, and may Allah (rattle, rattle) blast (rattle, rattle) its 
(rattle) belief and—Alhamdollilah—Laud to the Lord— 

(Enter three Cameleers.) 

First Cameleer : ‘That’s my corn.’ 

Second Cameleer: ‘You lie!’ 3 

Third Cameleer: ‘Silence! It is mine, you thieves twain!’ 

A Traveller: ‘Ya’oob! For goodness’ sake tell the Zaptieh to 
keep those men quiet ! ee 
And so on. This is the East: oh, fellow-travellers, do you 
not recognise it P 

Professor Browne writes a short but excellent introduction 
to the book, in which he calls attention to his scheme for 
encouraging the study of Arabic at Cambridge. May his 
labours be crowned with the success they so well deserve. 
There is also an appendix by Mr. John Hugh Smith, who 

made, to the south of Captain Sykes’s route, an expedition of 
which we would gladly hear more. 

When Palmyra is invaded by Cook’s tourists, as Captain 
Sykes predicts it will be, every one of them, we fear, will carry 
the Dar-ul-Islam under his arm, for the book is destined to 
enjoy a wide popularity with the class of traveller to which 
its author is so bitterly hostile. 





NOVELS. 
THE STEPS OF HONOUR* 
Tuz theme of Mr. Basil King’s extremely interesting story is 
not wholly original. The literary impostor who climbs to 
fume by appropriating the work of another is familiar to 
readers of The Giani’s Robe, to take the first instance that 
occurs to us. But if there is a family resemblance in the 
motive, Mr. King’s setting and treatment are entirely his 
own. To begin with, the brain-theft that wins Anthony Muir 
popularity, and smooths his path to social recognition and 
matrimony, is entirely gratuitous. He was quite capable of 
dispensing with this dangerous short-cut to success and 
relying on his own unaided powers. But at a critical 
moment the chance perusal of a long-forgotten and un- 
successful book which had anticipated the trend of 
modern ethical speculation tempted him, a brilliant young 
Harvard Professor, to incorporate his predecessor's thoughts 
in his own scheme. He was hardly conscious of the extent 
of his borrowings until it was too late to acknowledge 
them. The book had a resounding success, and while it 
secured him the applause of the many, appealed especially to 
the most desirable and eligible of his women friends. Then, 
on the very day on which his engagement to Agatha Royal 
was made public, he was challenged by Paul Dunster, his most 
formidable rival, to explain the strange resemblance between 
the two books, and in the presence of his betrothed positively 
denied that he was indebted to, or acquainted with, the work 
of his anticipator. Having thus once committed himself, 
Muir is driven to continue in the course of deception, and one 
lie becomes the father of many. Agatha Royal believes so 
implicitly in his innocence that she actually appeals to Paul 
Dunster, who is convinced of Muir's guilt, and dislikes him 
into the bargain, to take up the cudgels on her lover’s behalf 
when he is assailed in the columns of a leading literary paper ; 
and Dunster, though naturally unable to take such a course, 
chivalrously destroys his copy of the incriminating book. 
But though Dunster thus puts himself out of action, Muir’s 
other assailant continues his campaign in the Press with 
relentless persistence, driving home the charge of plagiarism 
with parallel and identical extracts which render the theory 
of coincidence untenable, until Muir’s policy of denial and 
silence gradually estranges every one but Agatha. He is “cut” 
by his club friends, and avoided by his colleagues. Still, he keeps 
a bold front, until the force of example drives him to make a 
clean breast of the whole business. It is brought to his know- 
ledge that one of his pupils has supported himself during his 
College course by money which he stole from an uncle; and, 
as the result of Muir’s advice, the boy goes home, tells his 
uncle everything, takes his name off the College books, and 
prepares to make a fresh start elsewhere. Muir is resolved 





not to fall below the level of his humble exemplar. He 
resigns his post, releases his betrothed from her engagement, 
and unhesitatingly accepts all the consequences of his con- 
fession, quitting his comfortable College rooms for an obscure 
lodging in the distant suburbs, where he devotes himself to 
the gratuitous coaching of a number of poor scholars of 
both sexes, beginning with the boy mentioned above. 

Though there is some danger of an anticlimax when once 
the dramatic scene of Muir’s self-accusation is passed, the 
interest of the story is well maintained in the sequel. In 
particular, Mr. King shows great subtlety in indicating the 
curious and unexpected results of Muir’s downfall. Agatha, 
who had championed him so fiercely up to the moment of his 
confession, allows her pride to get the better of her love, and 
his ultimate rehabilitation is chiefly engineered by those who 
had held aloof from him when he was suspect. In particular, 
Dunster, a dogged, honest, angular young don, who had 
cordially disliked his brilliant rival, never fully realises the 
meanness of his own motives until Muir's disgrace is 
complete. Thus a very pretty situation is created when 
Agatha, fully expecting that Dunster is about to propose 
to her, and more than half prepared to reward his constancy, 
receives from him, instead of a declaration, an eye-opening 
lecture as to her uncharitable attitude. The growth of the 
benevolent conspiracy for the restoration of Muir’s self-respect 
is very happily conceived and ingeniously worked out, a lead- 
ing part being assigned to the charming old pseudo-cynic, 
Professor Wollaston, who had already been responsible for 
indirectly suggesting to Muir the mode of his act of expiation. 
Sceptical readers may of course doubt the likelihood of 
Muir's acting as he did. But it is made clear from the outset 
that here was no wholly unscrupulous or vicious impostor, 
but one who in a moment of carelessness drifted into a com- 
promising position, from which his ambition and pride pre- 
vented him from receding. If we take all the circumstances 
into account, the portraiture involves no undue credulity on 
the part of the reader, but may be reconciled with the facts of 
life, and the notoriously mixed quality of human nature. We 
have only to add that, apart from the main plot, Mr. King 
gives us, by way of episode and interlude, a most genial and 
quietly humorous picture of the domestic and social life of 
the Professorial staff of an American University. 





The Apprentice. By Maud Stepney Rawson. (Hutchinson and 
Co. 6s.)—Mrs. Rawson has taken for the subject of this fine 
novel the last efforts of Rye to maintain its place as a port 
against the encroachments of neighbouring landowners and the 
hostility of the sea. This is the real conflict in the book, the 
struggle of those who, with the old greatness of the Cinque Ports 
in their mind, fought not only against grasping landlords, but 
against that very sea which was their hope and trust, and which 
was yearly silting up the river channels. Such a mighty 
antagonism raises the strife of the human characters to an epic 
level. William Malines, the master-shipbuilder, is the leader of 
the harbour party, while Sir George Orwald, the county magnate, 
is bent on reclaiming every acre he can from the waters. The 
one has a daughter and the other a son, who in this war of 
Montagues and Capulets fall secretly in love. Meanwhile Sterne 
Wildish, the chief apprentice, is imbued with his master’s policy 
and in love with his master’s daughter; he hates fiercely the 
Orwald family, though he himself belongs to it; but being 
far-sighted and ambitious beyond the others, he despises 
the petty warfare of the town. He provides, indeed, the 
eyes through which the reader can survey the drama, 
eyes at once sympathetic and critical. Tragedy, as was to 
be expected, dogs the career of the lovers, and the apprentice, 
like Gabriel Oak, finds his opportunity when the lady has 
been betrayed and forsaken. His happiness is on the verge 
of beginning, when the struggle for the sea culminates in a wild 
attack on the new lock erected by the Orwalds, and he falls a 
victim in endeavouring to quell it. It is a fine story, reaching at 
times the high level of drama, which human action only attains 
when it is linked to the strife of natural forces. The atmo- 
sphere of the old port, the landscape, the traditions clinging to 
all long-descended things in their decay, are portrayed with insight 
and sympathy. The characters are all carefully realised and 
firmly drawn. Best, perhaps, is the apprentice himself, the strong 
soul enmeshed in the net of local quarrels, striving for an ideal 
in the air, but driven back again and again to earth, and finding 
satisfaction only to lose it. Malines, the shipbuilder, is also 





* The Sieps of Honour. By Basil King, London: Harper and Brothers, (6s.] 


admirable, and his daughter Foy and Wildish’s mother have 
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something of the fascination and clean-cut vitality of Mr. Hardy’s 
female figures. The manner in places suggests the author of 
“Tess of the D’Urbervilles”; but there is no imitation, for Mrs. 
Rawson has evolved a method and an atmosphere all her own. 
She is to becongratulated on an exceptionally strong and attractive 
romance. 

Judy’s Lovers. By Katharine Tynan. (F. V. White. 6s.)— 
This novel is exceedingly “comfortable” reading. Most of the 
people have that delightful measure of prosperity which can be 
called “ opulence,” and they all occupy very pleasant positions in 
the world. When they wish to indulge in a little philanthropy 
there is a most convenient Duchess who has a Settlement in the 
East End to which they repair, and one of the minor characters 
actually becomes engaged to the Prime Minister, to the heartfelt 
joy of the remainder. The only troubler of the peace of these 
distinguished people is herself known as “Lady Flora,” which 
must be a decided consolation to the two couples whose perfect 
happiness she postpones. Any one in doubt as to the extreme 
prosperity of the upper classes in England will find the most 
absolute reassurance by perusing Miss Tynan’s pleasant pages. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


WILLIAM CECIL, LORD BURGHLEY. 

William Cecil, Lord Burghley. (T.C. and E. C. Jack. £2 2s. net.) 
—This is the first of a projected series of “ Historical Mono- 
graphs” to appear under the general editorship of Francis 
Pierrepont Barnard, M.A., A. C. Fox-Davies, and James L. Caw. 
The historical portion in the volume before us is the work of Dr. 
Augustus Jessopp, the architectural and the artistic come from 
the two editors who have respectively the charge of these two 
subjects. Dr. Jessopp’s contribution has all the merits that we 
should expect to find in his work. He pronounces the very gravest 
censure on some of William Cecil’s proceedings, especially on his 
unscrupulous use of torture. Of course Cecil’s position was one of 
supreme difficulty. He had no bigotry in him; he rather inclined to 
indifferentism. His principle of policy somewhat reminds us of 
the great dictum, “The King’s Government must be carried on.” 
And after the decisive step taken by the Roman See on Feb- 
ruary 25th, 4$§, when Pius V. excommunicated Elizabeth, it 
could not, Cecil thought, be carried on without “thorough” 
measures. His own life was in danger—that seems not to have 
troubled him very much—so was that of the Queen, a very serious 
matter indeed; and the freedom of England, it might be said the 
very existence of England, was at stake. It is not easy to 
appreciate fairly the position of a statesman who had to contend 
with enemies so powerful, so unscrupulous,’ ‘.0se success would 
have meant an absolute overthrow of all that he held precious. 
Neither Cecil nor the Queen had any wish to make a man suffer 
for his religious belief; but if that religion so often implied 
treason, what were they to do? There is the very strangest 
inconsistency in the arguments of Roman controversialists when 
they urge that severities practised on Protestants were levelled 
against treason, but refuse to admit the plea when it is made on 
behalf of the English Government after 1570. Who was really 
the religious bigot, Mary, who, practically safe on the throne, 
burnt women and children for refusing to accept a theological 
dogma, or Cecil, who, with the St. Bartholomew, the Armada, and 
conspiracies without end in his mind, dealt severely with the 
“crusading” priests? We cannot blame Dr. Jessopp fer the 
position which he takes up. It does not prevent him from amply 
recognising Cecil’s merits as a statesman. Still, one cannot but 
ask—Where, out of England, were statesmen restrained by the 
scruples which ought, he thinks, to have restrained the Ministers 
of Elizabeth? The full-page illustrations are thirteen in number, 
and there are more than twice as many in the text. There are 
portraits of Lord Burghley and of some of his descendants, and 
there are representations of the great houses that the family 
have owned. William Cecil built three of these,—“ Burleigh 
House by Stamford town” (of this full and interesting par- 
ticulars are given) ; Cecil House,in the Strand (Exeter Hall occu- 
pies part of the site); and Theobalds, of which no satisfactory 
record remains. Hatfield House was built by Robert Cecil, Lord 
Salisbury ; Wimbledon was built either by William Cecil or his 
eldest son, Thomas, Earl of Exeter, and was a most splendid 
building ; Wothorpe was built by Thomas Cecil as a retreat when 
Burleigh was under “spring cleaning” (it was demolished in 
1791); Cranborne Manor-house, in Dorsetshire, still stands. The 
genealogy of the Cecils has been elaborately worked out by Mr. A. 
C. Fox-Davies. The “Known Descendants of Lord Burghley” 
occupy more than sixteen three-columned pages, and number 





of persons mentioned in the list). The Salisbury line has been 
far less prolific than the Exeter. Among the descendants ons 
nearly all the Dukes, and scores of Marquises, Earls, Viscounts, 
and Barons. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WERK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms, ] 





Our Silent Navy: Is it Forgotten? (The Westminster Press, 
6d.)—This volume, the first of a projected “Navy and Empire 
Series,” contains the answers made by twenty-three writers on 
naval subjects and others to the question, “ What do you con- 
sider the best means of creating amongst the general public a 
real interest and sympathy towards the Navy?” Various 
answers are given, Mr. Rudyard Kipling says: “Make every 
one liable to serve.” Captain Claud Harding would educate 
every one in naval matters. Mr. Arnold White would make the 
subject interesting, and suggests that when a ship that has gone 
through some special service is paid off, “ private citizens might 
club together and give the crew a day’s outing in London anda 
feast.” Mr. Gerald Fiennes advocates the admirable idea of 
“counties” keeping their special cruisers. Colonel Alsager 
Pollock thinks that the Press “fails lamentably in its patriotic 
duty to the United Services,” and that in consequence “the 
British public troubles itself very little indeed about the Navy, 
and not at all about the Army ”—a hard saying, when one thinks 
of the columns of letters that we read in the Times—while, on 
the other hand, Mr. Julian Corbett, who speaks, it may be, from 
the point of view of a successful writer about naval men and 
things, believes that “the general public displays as much real 
interest and sympathy towards the Navy as it does towards 
anything else that is really interesting,” and describes his 
attitude as “one of gratitude and satisfaction.” Let us hope 
that he is right, for “A Naval Officer” thinks that, “despite the 
most able statesmanship, war is inevitable.” 


Transvaal and Orange River Colony—Public Education: Report 
of the Director. (Esson and Perkins, Johannesburg.)—It need 
hardly be said that this Report, which covers a period of 
something more than three years, is full of interest. The 
Director has to deal with many difficult problems; questions 
which are settled here are still hotly debated in South Africa, 
Free education was one of them not long ago; now this is 
established everywhere. (It is a curious instance of the 
dominance of privilege under the Boer Government that there 
were side by side “poor schools” and “district schools.” 
The former were frequented by the children of the “mean” 
whites; the latter had paying and non-paying scholars; 
many parents of a good social position were accustomed to 
plead poverty and obtain exemption from fees. They were 
poor, but, being burghers, did not send their children to the 
poor schools.) The question of compulsion is postponed till the 
establishment of responsible government. The appendices are 
not less interesting than the Report; XIV., for instance, with its 
account of the school set up among the prisoners of the war camp 
at Green Point, Cape Town. The pupils varied in numbers from 
fifteen to twenty-three. There was a matriculation class which 
studied Latin (the “ Metamorphoses” and the “De Amicitia”), 
algebra (up to quadratic equations), Euclid II. and III. with riders, 
and Gray’spoems. Another specimen of the old régime is to be found 
in XV. This is how the Outlanders were treated. All children 
were to give in their first year one hour per diem to learning 
Dutch (real Dutch, not the Taal), two hours in their second, and 
three hours in their third. In the fourth the whole of the 
instruction was to be given in this language. 


The Chronicle of the English Augustinian Canonesses at St. 
Monica’s in Louvain. Edited, with Notes and Additions, by Dom 
Adam Hamilton, 0.8.B. (Sands and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—* The 
greater part of [the communities founded abroad after the Pope 
declared war on the English Crown] have during the nineteenth 
century returned to England,” writes Dom Adam Hamilton. And 
very much to the credit of England it is. Were the Pope 
to recover the temporal power, would he, we wonder, permit 
the settlement of an Order of Protestant Deaconesses within his 
dominions? One of these Roman communities (recently settled 
in Devonshire) possesses certain records which are now published. 
There is a “ Life of Mother Margaret Clement,” and a chronicle 
of the community reaching to the year 1624. These are divided 
into chapters, to each of which the editor prefixes an introduction. 
There are not a few interesting things in the book; but we must 
pass it by with this general description. We must mention, how- 





nearly two thousand (this does not include the surviving children 





ever, the valuable illustrations, 
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A Handbook on Clerical Elocution. By the Rev. A. Burton. 


(Skeffington and Son. 1s. net.)—Mr. Burton has much good 
advice to give, advice which is certainly needed, and may possibly 
be of use. Good reading is a gift. One child, for instance, in a 
family may have it, and that without instruction. Yet in this, as 
in other things, teaching does something. Readers who are 
neither good nor bad may have an impulse in the right direction 
given to them. But there is nothing to which the aphorism 
mazima ars celare artem more emphatically applies. A reader 
who makes it apparent that he has been taught elocution is a 
most distressing person. One passage somewhat shakes our con- 
fidence in Mr. Burton’s taste. He would have the “ed” of the 
weak preterite in verbs pronounced separately. “Some words we 
invariably treat thus, as hallowed, blessed. Why not all, if we are to 
pe consistent?” Consistency in English pronunciation is obviously 
impossible. As to “hallowed,” it is more commonly pronounced 
as a dissyllable. With regard to the general principle, it may 
pesufficient to remark that a practice which is intolerable in verse 
can hardly add dignity or force to prose. What would Mr. 
Burton think of a hymn which contained such a line as “Their 
names inscribéd are in heaven ”? He tells us to read “the 
things containéd in this book”; but what would he say to 
«passion still, Restrainéd by the master will”? 


The Road to Manhood, by W. Beach Thomas, is a volume of “The 
Young England Library,” Edited by George A. B. Dewar 
(G. Allen, 6s. per vol.) It deals with many of the activities 
of life, with various forms of exercise—gymnastics, for instance, 
and swimming—with some games—especially football, to which, 
indeed, it assigns the praise of being “the most English game,” 
and baseball, which it compares with cricket—and with Volun- 
teering. On all these subjects Mr. Thomas has something worth 
hearing to say. His remarks about Volunteering are especially 
good. We wish that young Englishmen could more generally 
sympathise with him when he writes:—“I have played most 
games and have enjoyed all I have played; but I have never 
geen such solid and satisfactory enjoyment all around as in 
and after a good field-day, or during the week of the public 
schools’ encampment at Aldershot.” Unfortunately, the fascina- 
tion of games has taken away from the Volunteer ranks nearly 
the whole of the upper middle class. Forty years ago they were 
the main strength of regiments which now almost entirely consist 
of artisans. Except in a few corps, the gentleman private is not 
even as frequent as he is in the Regulars. 


The Telephone Service. By Herbert Laws Webb. (Whittaker 
and Co. 1s. net.)—Mr. Webb is informing on the past and 
present of the telephone, and sanguine as to its future. “I look 
forward confidently,” he writes, “to the day when the telephone 
service will be considered as indispensable a part of the equip- 
ment of every office, of every shop, and of every house, with the 
most modest pretensions to comfort and convenience, as the 
arrangements for light, heat, and water supply.” Present systems 
of working are criticised, especially as to the charges (of which 
the item should be, Mr. Webb thinks, the message). Finally, there 
are various amusing stories of the use and abuse of the apparatus. 





The Alphabet of Athletics. By Eustace Miles. (Routledge and 
Sons. 1s.)—This is a volume in the “Fitness Series,” edited, 


and Son, 1s. 6d.); Hermann wnd Dorothea, Edited by Julius F. 
Schilling (same publishers, 6d.); Preliminary Geometry, by 
Rawdon Roberts (1s.), and Elementary Plane Geometry (2s.), 
(same publishers) ; Botany Rambles: Autumn, by Ella Thomson 
(Horace Marshall and Sons). 


The Jewish Year Book. Edited by Rev. Isidore Harris. (Green- 
berg and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—This “annual record of matters 
Jewish,” now appearing for the ninth time, needs no criticism. 
It gives, as far as we can judge, all the information which it 
promises. An interesting item is the summary of cases decided 
in the Courts on matters concerning Jewish customs. 


New Epitions.—We have received the fourth and concluding 
volume of Sir Arthur Helps’s Spanish Conquest in America, Edited, 
with Introduction, Maps, and Notes, by M. Oppenheim (John 
Lane, 3s. 6d. net). The story begins with the time immediately 
following the execution of the Inca Atahualpa, and is carried on 
to the not distant period when the crimes of the Spanish con- 
querors were, in part at least, punished by the savage strife which 
arose about the division of the spoils. A more pleasing subject 
is dealt with in Book XX., “The Protectors of thé Indians: their 
Efforts and Achievements.” Book XXI1isdevoted to a “General 
Survey of Spanish Colonization in America.”——Vols. IIT. and IV. 
of “The Works of Mark Rutherford,” Edited by his Friend, Reuben 
Shapcott (T. Fisher Unwin, 1s. net per vol.), contain respectively 
three Old Testament studies, which will be found full of sug- 
gestion, The Schooling of Miriam, and Michael Trevannion, a 
short story of Cornish life, which exhibits the author’s literary 
form at its best (III.), and Catharine Furze (IV.) In the 
“ Boys’ Classics ” (Grant Richards, 1s. net per vol.), Robinson Crusoe. 
——The Jumping Frog, by Mark Twain (Harper & Brothers, 2s, net). 
In the “Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured 
Books” (Methuen and Co.) we have The Adventures of Johnny 
Newcome in the Navy, by Alfred Burton, with Illustrations by, 
T. Rowlandson (8s. 6d. net). The first edition was published in 
1818, when half-a-century or more of naval warfare was a familiar 
subject in the British mind. Sea life in peace and in war is 
described. There is often no little vigour in the verse, doggerel as 
itis. But we may frankly say that the book had better have been 
left in oblivion. Manners have changed in the last ninety years, 
whatever may be the case with morals, and things which it was 
customary to putinto print in our grandfathers’ time it is now a 
distinct offence against decency to revive. 
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Adcock (A. St. J.), In Fear of Man: a Novel, cr 8V0.....s0000+..-.(Everett) 6/0 
Albanesi (M.), Capricious Caroline: a Novel, cr 8vo ...............(Methuen) 6/0 
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(Revell) net 3/6 
Anderson (J. H.), Notes on the Life of Stonewall Jackson, 8vo...(Rees) net 3/0 
Ascue (A.), Imprudent Prue: a Novel, cr 8Vvo ..................(Digby & Long) 6/0 


Baldry (A. L.), The Wallace Collection at Hertford House, 4to (Goupil) net 21/0 





and, it seems, largely written, by Mr. Miles. It is illustrated 
with a number of diagrams, which represent the right, and occa- 
sionally the wrong, attitudes for various actions. The figures 
are in skeleton form, very likely for a sufficient reason, though 
we might more easily recognise what we are accustomed to see. 
The directions, as far as we are able to judge, appear to be 
sensible, and are certainly clear. 


Scooot-Booxs.—Ovid’s Tristia. Book I. Edited by G. H. 
Wells,M.A. (Blackieand Son. 1s. 6d.)—The Tristia might well 
be more used as a school-book than it is. Its advantages are 
obvious, more than compensating, for practical purposes, for any 
literary inferiority. Mr. Wells has a practised hand in school 
editions, and what he does may be commended without reserve. 
—tThe same publishers send us in their series of “English 
School Texts,” Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D., Defoe’s Journal 
ofthe Plague (8d.), and The Companions of Columbus, by Washington 
Irving (8d.)——In the “Carmelite Classics” (Horace Marshall 
and Sons, 6d. per vol.), Chaucer’s Prologue to the Canterbury Tales 
and Milton’s Comus.——Messrs. Jack send us a series of “Jack 
Readers” (3d.—1s.), and Roman and Saron England (1s.), in the 
series of “ Historical Readers.”——Other publications are French 
by the Direct Method, by Thomas Cartwright, M.A., adapted from 
the German of Rossmann and Schmidt (same publishers) ; Bedford 
High School Conversational German Grammar, by A. Meyer (Blackie 








Baldwin (Mrs. A.), The Pedlar’s Pack, cr 8V0 .........ceee+0+e0+00e+-(Chambers) 6/0 
Bartlett (F. O.), Joan of the Alley: a Novel, cr 8vo...............(Gay & Bird) 6/0 
Batterbury (H. C.), Handbook to the Pentateuch, Vol. IT. (Rivingtons) net 2/6 
Battle (W. H.), Surgery of the Diseases of the Appendix Vermiformis, 

Wig. BIO sae cciess csc cence ses coccavsscesenececcocse cesses sosevecccors sencacees (CONDE SUE OPO 
Bayne (P.), Testimony of Christ to Christianity, cr 8vo.......... (Revell) net 2/6 
Bennett (E. B.), A Scottish Bluebell: a Novel, cr 8vo ...............(Jarrold) 3/6 


Best (K. D.), Rosa Mystica, 4to 








Billandeau (A. G.), Collection of French Idioms, 8vo (A. Owen) net 7/6 
Bull (P. B.), God and Our Soldiers, cr 8V0......... sce ....(Methuen) 6/0 
Burkitt (F. C.), Early Eastern Christianity, er 8v Murray) net 6/0 
Burne-Jones (Sir Edward), 4to .-....(Newnes) net 3,6 
Butler (L.), Wellington’s Operations in the Peninsula, 1808-1814, 2 vols. 

DUO ccoceacce cosvesesesccecscccccocosccevevetcccsconcsonsevenssesecccooncsosecees Sences (Unwin) net 320 
Buxton (E. M. W.), The Ancient World, cr 8vo... veeeee(Methuen) 3/6 
Cambridge (A.), Sisters: a Novel, Cr 8V0 .........s.s000ses1s+e040e++(Hutehinson) 6/0 
Canning (Hon. A. 8.G.), Literary Influence in British Shipping (Unwin) net 7/6 
Carey (R. N.), At the Moorings: a Novel, cr 8VO ........:.++:...(Macmillan) 6/0 
Carr (K.), Brought to Heel, cr 8vo..... sssseeeee(Chambers) 5/0 


Chaucer, Facsimile Reproduction of the First Folio, 1532, folio 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 105/0 
sonsegepeies (Digby & Long) 6/0 
.. «(Lawrence & Bullen) 7/6 
(Virtue) net 63/ 
i/ 


Cleeve (L.), Our Lady of Beauty : a Novel, cr 8vo 
Clifford (H.), Further India, er 8V0 .............100000 
Cook (T. A.), History of the English Turf, 3 vols. 4to 






Courtland (A. C.), The Stray Notes of a Wayfarer, cr 8vo...... (Skeffington) 3/6 
Cowper (E. E.), Viva Christina! cr 8vo ssseeteeeeteseseeseraeeseesesees(Chambers) 3/6 
Craven (S.), Poems in Divers Keys, cr 8vo ...... -..(Richards) net 3/6 
Crispe (W.), Snares : & Novel, Cr 8V0.....0...06 ssessserseseunsneeeeoee (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Croker (B. M.), The Happy Valley: a Novel, cr 8V0 .............++0+ (Methuen) 6/0 


De La Colonie (M.), The Chronicles of an Old Campaigner, 1692-1717, 8vo 

(J. Murray) net 18/0 
Eggar (Mrs. H. C.), An Indian Garden, 8vo ..............+++:...(J- Murray) net 7/6 
Elton (C. I.), William Shakespeare, his Family & Friends (J. Murray) net 15/0 
Farmiloe (E.), Mr. Biddle and the Dragoon, 4to (Sketlington) net 2/6 
Farrow (G. E.), Pixie Pickles, 4t0...........0.000..0006 ...(Skettington) 
Fenn (G. M.), Glyn Severn’s Schooldays, cr 8vo .....(Chambers) 
Finnemore (E. P.), Fate’s Handicaps : a Novel, er 8vo ......(Digby & Long) 
pendiveds smeteunmecetiil (Sketiington) 2/6 












Forde (G. M.), The King of Love, er 8vo : ) 2/ 
Fricker (K.), The Antarctic Regions, imp 8V0............e.«.-.(Sonnenschein) 7/6 
Gilmour (R.), Samuel Rutherford : a Study, cr 8vo ............ (Oliphant) net 2/6 
Gissing (G.), Veranilda: a Novel, Cr 8V0 ..........:sssseeseesenseneeeees (Constable) 6/0 
Graydon (W. M.), The Perils of Pekin, cr 8V0..............cssse000 (J. F. Shaw) 3/6 
Graydon (W. M.), With Musketeer and Redskin, cr 8vo.........(J. F. Shaw) 3/6 
Grier (S, C.), For Triumph or Truth ? cr 8vo ...... sossesseseeesevees(Se Be SLAW) 3/6 
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Hamilton (C. J.), Notable Irishwomen, Cr 8V0.........s0sssssensessseseeeees (Sands) 3/6 

, Th  Tlust Ladies of the Italian B # 10/6 
HAG (Ci ne Tals ow Cains crGfoneenesnrsGurei, ALLIANGE ASSURANCE CO., Ltp 
Henty (G. ) and others. Hazard and Heroism, cr 8vo . .(Chambers) 5/0 j 5 
Howard (Mra. F.), Wild Flowers, 4t0 .......sssssssssssssvene ai W. Scott) 2/6 Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, ko, 
Jeo tera Et “God and His Witnesses, cr 8vo ‘Sheds 26 ————————_— 

o Eke), i i y Vv eee ; 
Wooler (L, E,), If I were a Girl Again, 12mo.. (Oliphant) 3/6 ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Keen (F. N.), Markets, Fairs, and Slaughter- “Houses. 8vo ‘e. “S. Kin g) net 3/6 
Kent (C. F.), ‘Beginnings of Hebrew History, 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) - 12/0 
Lang (A.), A History of Scotland from the Roman Occupation, Vol. IIT 


vO.. ws. (W. Blackwood) net 15/0 
Laumonier (Dr. wi ‘New ‘Methods of Treatment, er 8V0. «..... (Constable) net 7/6 
McAuliffe (R. P.), The Nizam, cr 8vo .. ..(Camb, Univ. Press) net 2/6 


Maugham (W. S.), The Merry-go- -Round, TCE BIO sacs cient (Heinemann) 6/0 
Meade (L. T.), The Girls of Mrs. Pritchard’s School, cr 8vo ...(Chambers) 6/0 
New Adventures of Foxy Grandpa (The), by Bunny, 4to . ..(Cham bers) net 3/6 
Ottley (R. R.), The Book of Isaiah According to the Septuagint, cr 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 5/0 
Outcault (R. F.), Buster Brown and his Kesolutions. 4to...(Chambers) net 3/ 
Oxenham (J.), Hearts in Exile: a Novel, cr 8vo......(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Palmer (Bessie), Musical Recollections, cr 8vo .. W.S 
Palmer (E. H.), The Eagle and the Cross, cr 8vo 
Peters (J. P.), Early Hebrew Story, cr 8vo... 
Phelps (8.), ‘rom Blue Sky to Grey, cr 8vo... 
Praed (Mrs. C.), Some Loves and a Life, cr 8yo 
Radford (E. M.), Mathematical Problem Papers 
FeginntG ye GOR, AIO scecsscavcsvaseocrosonsncen ten 
Rhea ), Treatment of Drapery i in 
Iidgeway (C. J.), “In Paradise,” cr 8vo .. 
Salter (W. H.), Primer of General History, Part .. (H 
Sandeman (M.), An Unconventional Mai ta Novel, cr 8vo .. \(Skeffin ai 6/0 














iv. Press) net 4/ 
ner net 2/6 
wensd (Bell) net 6/0 









Stevens (S.), The Sign of Triumph: a Novel, cr 890.0... (Chapman & Hall 
Swan (A. 8.), Mary Garth: a Tale, cr 8vo.. ..(Hodder & Stoughton 
a (F. ;. — New Practical Method of Learning the Portuguese 


guage, C eevee ..(Hirschfeld) 4/0 
meelle (J. H. . Be Tu, Sejane la , Novel, “er 8v0. Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Underhill (E.), The Grey World: a Novel, cr 8vo ...... ..(Heinemann) 6/0 
cee (A.), Secret History of To-Day, cr 8vo .... (Chapman & Hall) 6/ 
Lag: (A.), wt Yellow Hand: a Novel, cr 8V0.........s0008 Oe: - —_ 6/0 
ade (G. A Third Year French Writer, cr 8yo .. eveee (Bi 3/6 
Watson (W. “yy ), Place-Names of Ross and Cromarty, ‘Bv0 .. wiry ~ 10/6 
ayfarers’ Love: Poems, 4to (Constable) net 6/0 
West (G. 8.), Treatise on ia British Freshwater. ‘Algae, ‘8v0 
anomie Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Whishaw (F.), yeas Island, cr 8vo... (J. F. Shaw) 3/6 
Wilcox (E. V.), Farmers’ Cyclopedia of “Agriculture, roy "8v0. ( . Paul) net 15/0 
Williamson (G. C.), George Morland: his Life and Works, i : ee net 25/0 
‘Woman’s Soul (A), cr 8vo... He aul) net 3/6 
Worke for Cutlers, ed. by A. F. "Sieveking, ‘4to (Camb. “gale Press) net 5/0 
Wright (A.) and Stokes (V.), Comic Sport and Pastime, 4 4to...(Skeffington) 5/0 
Wynne (F.), The King’s Coming: a Novel, cr 8vo.. ...(Skeffington) 6/0 
Young (BR. E.), Henderson : a Novel, cr BVO vveseuse pbisnuensiccvanenees (Gay & Bird) 6/0 














UPHOLSTERY PATTERNS FREE 


UPHOLSTERY 


CURTAINS 


CURTAINS 
THE NEW 


UPHOLSTERY FAST co LO U R ' CURTAINS 


UPHOLSTERY TAPESTRIES CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY LIBERTY & CO. LONDON CURTAINS 


OS L CE R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 











INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 
Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





People say that 
VINOLIA 
improves the Complexion. 
4d. per Tablet. 


SUN FIRE OFFICE, 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 








Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10} Millions Storling, 





DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROLHSCHILD, G.C.V.0., 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, 

F. Cuvendish Bentinck, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, E: Sq. 

John Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Victor C. W. ra endish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbi 
Col. the Hon. Everard Cc. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam, pate 
“ Sir Arthur Ellis, G Gv. 0., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G. CB 


, AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A, 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of P: 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, ponienn sm 


Moderate Rates of EN fy one Tnterim Bonuses, 
a Whole World and Indisputable, Special Policies to cover Death 
oe + eeeaacaaie to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
anplickaonso™ TroPem! Forme soa Siege ointment 


Chairman, 
James ¥ letcher, Esq. 
ohn Hampton ‘Hale, E 
utr grt Esq. iad 
rancis Alfred Lucas, Es: 
Edward Harbord po tome + 
Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, 
Hon. Lionel Walter "hothchd Ae 




















MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
Establi 
. epuhed a N Ss T i T U T i oO N a £12, tne 00, 


The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 


Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during last 
Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstand- 
ing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE (Special Class) WITH PROFITS. 
Prospectuses, with full Information, on Application. 
London: 17 Kina Wittiam Street, E.C.; West End: 17 Patt Matt, 8.W, 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SquarE, EDINBURGH. 





E PPS’S Coco A Distinguished from all others by 


its invigorating nutritious qualities 
The Original Cocoa, and its delicious flavour. 


5 Containing as it does all the 
EPPS Ss COCOA Pre ntseses of the Cocoa Nib, it 
And a Speciality. maintains its leading position as 


the best form of Cocoa for 
E PPS’S COCOA every-day use, 
ACCUMULATED FUND Over £5,900,000 
NATIONAL PAID IN CLAIMS _.. More than £12,000,000 
PROVIDENT The Profits are divided every five years solely 
amongst the Assured. Already divided, £6,160,000. 
IN STITUTION Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
FOR MUTUAL vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous, 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 











No. 48 Gracrcuurcy Street, Lonpoy, E.C. 


GLOVES. Every Pair Guaranteed. 


KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 
finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 


G LOV E Ss. buttons, Quample pais, 


sages 3 A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. 
is. 11d., post-free.) 


GLOVES. Quality B. Siz Pairs for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, Wiamore STREET, W. 
LEA & LEA & 
PERRINS’ PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


SAUCE. 








By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 





60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mircing Lane, 
FUNDS IN HAND ..sssccscrcrcerecececeeccecnenenseeeseday 030,00. 





‘THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 
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In their Galleries for Antiques 


HAMPTONS 


are now exhibiting some genuine 


Old Grandfather Clocks 


that, alike for their inherent 
merits and their antiquarian 
interest, are specially worthy of 
a visit of inspection. 











pall Mall East, London, S.W. 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
ACCIDENT BURGLARY. 
Assce. Corpn., Ld. MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 
—_ 9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
FIRE & ACCIDENT | Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
INSURANCE. General Manager—F. Norir-MiLter, J.P. 











CEREBOS SALT. 


Not only a seasoning 
but a splendid food, 
CEREBOS SALT. cas ; 

enriching all the viands 
to which it is added 
at Table or 


Kitchen. 


CEREBOS SALT. 


in the 


CEREBOS SALT. 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 





—_@—_ 
OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS, 
PAGE .eeecersececes coccccccee &10 10 0] Narrow-Columm ....cccccoccee £310 0 
Half-Page ......006 eccccccce GS Grey cidcccccccescceese £1 @ 
Quarter-Page.....secscccesee 212 6 | Quarter-COlUMD.,....eececeee U17 6 


COMPANIES, 
Outside Page ...cccccsccccces M14 14 O| Inside Page .cccccccccccccee £12 12 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms : net. 





Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


—_@——_- 
- Half- saa 
Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly. 
MUMMMNMI Goo descent cavcksieecedsesienes BES Ccecc Old Becend FF 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, Indla, 


China, &c, 112 6....016 8....0 8 2 


Poem eeereererereseeseseseeeses 








ANTED to PLACE WITH TUTOR in bracing 

Country House, BOY of 17 (just left Eton), to be thoroughly Coached 
in French, German, Mathematics, and English, in preparation for Engineering 
College in Germany.—Apply by letter, with full particulars, to Mrs. TOD, 
Whittonditch House, Ramsbury, Wilts. 


OR HEALTH and HOLIDAY in the NORTH 
RIDING.—Large, comfortable HOUSE, in high, open position, over- 
looking the Vale of Pickering, near Lastingham Moors. Garden, tennis, 
croquet, Beautiful scenery.—For terms, apply MANAGERESS, The Hall, 
Appleton-le-Moors, Sinnington, R.S.O., Yorks. 


ESBADEN, NEROTHAL 23—TO BE LET, a 
fine VILLA, 15-16 rooms, entirely or in separate flats. Best situation, 
opposite Park. 


y° LITERARY MEN, NATURALISTS, and Others. 


Quiet LODGINGS in the NEW FOREST. Clean, simple, and comfort- 
able. Terms moderate.—Apply to the Misses FRASER, Picket Post Hill, 
Ringwood, Hampshire. 


AYING GUEST. — Mrs. ANTROBUS, Eaton Hall, 

Congleton, RECOMMENDS FIRST-FLOOR FLAT near Portland 

Place, W., for LADY engaged in art or profession. Could be received in 
October, Permanent guest preferred; terms according to arrangement, 























O F BRADFORD. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


Gityr 





HANSON SECONDARY SCHOOL, 


The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the APPOINTMENT of 
HEAD-MISTRESS of the above Girls’ School. University qualifications 
(Degree or equivalent) desirable. Salary,—minimum, £230 ;.maximum, é 

A Public Elementary Department forms part of the School, which has an 
average attendance of upwards of 300. 

Forms of application, which must be returned at once, may be obtained on 


application to the undersigned, 
THO. GARBUTT, Secretary. 
Education Office, Manor Row, Bradford, July 9th, 1904, " 


e * = = O F BRADFORD. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TEACHER OF FRENCH. 

WANTED, an ASSISTANT TEACHER, qualified to teach French, for the 
Belle Vue Higher Grade Boys’ School. A Teacher who is French or has 
studied French abroad preferred. (Man or woman.) Salary according to 
qualifications and experience. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the undersigned, and should be 
returned not later than Monday, September 19th, to 

THO. GARBUTT, 
Secretary. © 





Education Office, Manor Row, Bradford. 


ie Y Oo. F SALIS BUR Y. 


WANTED immediately, a LIBRARIAN for the PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
SALISBURY. 

Salary £100 per annum. 

Applications, endorsed “ Librarian,” stating age, experience, and qualifica- 
tions, accompanied by copies of not more than three recent testimonials, 
must reach me not later than Saturday, the 24th September instant. 

The new Carnegie Library will be opened in 1905. 

FRANCIS HODDING, 
Town Clerk, 





Municipal Offices, Salisbury, 
12th September, 1904. 


HE DURHAM COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 

The COUNCIL of the Durham College of Science, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
are ready to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the office of PRINCIPAL of 
the College, vacant by the lamented death of Dr. Gurney. 

The successful candidate will be expected to possess a distinguished 
University record. His duties will largely consist in administration and in 
organising educational effort in connection with the College. 

Salary, £1,000 per annum. 

Applications to be sent in to the SECRETARY of the College before 
September 30th, 1904, 


TAMFORD HIGH SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, 
ON BROWNE'S OUNDATION, 


The GOVERNORS will REQUIRE a HEAD-MISTRESS for this School 
for next January. University degree, experience in a good Secondary School, 
and training desirable. ‘Fixed Salary £100 a year, and Capitation Fees of £2 
a year for each ye up to 50, and £3 for each pupil above 50. 72 pupils 
now in the School, Cubicles provided for 20 Boarders. No personal applica- 
tion to be made to any Governor.—-Further information to be obtained from 
the Clerk to the Governors, Mr. G. GOODLEY, St. Mary’s Street, Stamford, 
Lincs.—September, 1904, 


ORRAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WATFORD.—Good 
Music and Drawing. Resident French, German, and Gymnastic 
Mistresses. Large hall and good class-rooms. Garden and field for gumes. 
Preparation for University Examinations. Recognised by Board of Education. 
Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. 


| Pye — HOME for ELDER GIRLS.—A Lady 
(University Honours) experienced in Higher Educational Work, Foreign 
238th in 

















Travel, Household Management, will receive from September 
Comfortable Home in SOUTH KENSINGTON (close to Museum) six Elder 
Girls desiring SPECIAL SUBJECTS or to SEE LONDON. Coaching in 
Art-History, Literature, Languages, if required. Preparation for Foreign 
Travel.—Letters to Miss ELLEN FARNELL, Porter’s 
ton Road, South Kensington. 


EDICAL MAN (married, no children) residing in 

3 healthiest part of Bournemouth, five minutes from sea, could TAKE 

a RESIDENT PATIENT. Carriages kept. Terms, 3 to 6 guineas a week, 

according to responsibility of case and attention required.—Box 40, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


HE PRINCIPALS of a High-Class LADIES’ DAY 
SCHOOL can RECEIVE into their home TWO BOARDERS on 
moderate terms. Reduction for sisters. Resident French Mistress; open, 
healthy position; tennis, hockey, cycling.—Misses ROSE, Abbotsford, Ealing 
Common, London, W. 


O PARENTS GOING ABROAD and to GUARDIANS 

of MOTHERLESS CHILDREN.—Mrs. RIDLEY BAX can strongly 

RECOMMEND a LADY who has had the charge of several delicate young 

relatives of her own for many years. Refined home; exceptional educational 

advantages; motherly care.—Apply, in first instance, care of Messrs. RYE 
and HKYRE, 16 Golden Square, London, W. 


ISS STEEL JOHNSON OFFERS happy. refined 
HOME to DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, with every modern 
educational advantage. Short distance from London. House large, extensive 
grounds. Head-Mistress B.A. Music L.R.A.M, Foreign, &c,—Blandford 
House, Braintree, Essex. 


EWLYN & PENZANCE ART STUDENTS’ SCHOOL. 

A School for Drawing and Painting from the Life, also for Landscape, 

under the Direction of Mr. NORMAN GARSTIN, of Newlyn.—For particulars 

apply to Miss E. BORLASE, Hon. Sec., The Coombe, Penzance. The 
STUDIO REOPENS in OCTOBER. 


CHOOL OF SOCIOLOGY & SOCIAL ECONOMICS. 
—Chairman of Executive Committee: Dr. JAMES BONAR. Tutor: 

Mr. E. J. URWICK, M.A.—The MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on 
OCTOBER 6th for Students taking the Complete Course, comprising Train- 
ing in Practical Work and Study of Theory. Lectures and Classes open to 
the General Public include Courses by Professor C. S. LOCH, Mr. E. J. 
URWICK, Miss M. A. SEWELL, and others.—-For Prospectus and all further 
information, apply to the Hon, Secretary, Mrs, G. F, HILL, 10 Kensington 


ibrary, Old Bromp- 




















Mansions, Earl's Court, S.W. 
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T MONICA’S, TADWORTH, SURREY. 


Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London, 
Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visitivug Graduates and Language 
Specialists on Lecture System, carefully graded with special regard to needs 
a yiovias and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school. Excellent opportunities for elder girls to specialise in Languages, 
History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare fora University career. Fees 
from 100 gns. perannum. SCHO°L REOPENS WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 28th. 
PrivcipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director gg? res Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games. Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean 3 Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal,MissSTANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 


UDOR WRAL LG SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 

(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education, Professors H. G. Szrtey, F.B.S., J. Courton 
Couns, M.A.. H. E. Matpen, M.A., J. Srerpat, Ph.D., G. Garcia. B.C.M., 
G. Prapgeav (Paris Conservatoire), P. Strorvine (Leipsic), A. P. Huauenet, 
Terrick WituiaMs (R.I.). C. Jerram, M.A., &. Large Resident Staff of 
highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, 
swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4acres. Largegymnasium. Special atten- 
tion to health, Matron, trained nurse.—Prospectus, with views, on application. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Mediwval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

Fees—Four to Six Guineas a Term. 

PRIVATE OMNIBUS daily from Moseley. 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORF NCE N. DAW. 

TERM COMMENCED SEPTEMBER 15th. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. T, GILBERT 
GRIFFITHS. 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 














HE HABERDASHERS' ASKE’S SCHOOL, 
AC 


N, W. 

Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET A, GILLILAND, M.A, (Lond.), Fellow 
of University College, London. 

The SCHOOL will REOPEN SEPTEMBER 20th. Entrance Examination 
September 19th at 9.30. 

aluable Scholarships and Leaving Exhibitions.—For Prospectus, apply 

to the HEAD-MISTRESS, at the School; or to the CLERK to the School’s 
Governors, Aske’s School for Girls, Hatcham, S.E. 


T. CUTHBERT’S SCHOOL, SOUTHBOURNE-ON- 
SEA, HANTS.—Excellent Modern Education for Girls, in a sunny, 
bracing climate. Special advantages for Modern Languages and Music; good 
School Orchestra; opportunity of hearing the best Musicians. Riding, 
swimming, games, Twelve acres of grounds, including gardens and hockey 
field. Two Houses, Junior and Senior. Through communication with the 
North.—Apply to the Principals, Miss WILLIAMSON and Miss ROBERTS. 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 

School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Large garden and playing- 

field. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the 

Countess of Pembroke, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F, &. L. Lucas, Canon 
Utterton, and others. 


AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss 8. H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
STUDENTS at 80BSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
when required; great advantages for English and for Languages, &.; modern 
and Continental methods ; field for games. Prospectus and references given. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. 
First-rate Modern Education for Girls. 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 
EATHERHEAD COURT, LEATHERHEAD, Surrey. 
A First-class BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Principal—Miss TULLIS. 

A London School in the Country. 
London Professors, regular visits to Town, Games, 


T. WINIFRED’S, NORTH FORELAND, near 
BROADSTAIRS, KENT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS, in a beautiful position, 

with , bracing air. Principal: Mrs, DODWELL KINGSFORD, assisted 
by a highly qualified staff. Good mental and physical training ; remedial treat- 
ment if required. Riding, swimming, games, &c. Pupils from India and the 
Colonies received. Strongly recommended by doctors and the parents of pupils. 


RIVATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Aim: To educate for home and social life. Motto: “To 

follow right.”” Curriculum: On modern lines with a view to cultivate self- 

resource. Gymnasium, garden, field. Reference kindly permitted to the Dean 
of Norwich.—Address, “ L.,” Edgehill, Sydenham, Kent. 


LMSHURST, EAST FINCHLEY, N.—Principal: Miss 
LEADER (Classical Tripos, Cambridge). The Misses Fletcher and Miss 
Leader have removed their School for Girls from West Coombe House, Hornsey 
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‘Catia EDUCATION CORPORATION 
Offices: 82 Victoria Street, London, S.W, F 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
A Residential College providing a year’s professional training for Seco 
ser ye age ben Sosee a a ay | the Oxford Teacher's Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teacher’s Certificate, and the Teacher’s Dj 
ee of London, as as 4 % or's Diploma of the 
or instruction in the eory an istory of Educati: 

attend the Lectures of the University ex in Baueation. ; The ian 
work in Teaching in Schools and demonstration lessons, &c., is under = 
supervision of the Principal and Staff of the Hall. Particulars as to qualifi 
tions for Admission, Scholarships, &c., may be obtained by application to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH, Cherwell Hall, Oxford, or the Ho 
Sec., Miss MARGARET BERNARD, High Hall, Wimborne.’ ™ 








SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fzz £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 
A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a libe ; 
education, under the care of fully qualified and jentaed peer and practical 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A, GRAINGER GRAY, will be pleased to send 
a Prospectus to all inquirers, 





UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fez £40-45) 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA) 

Offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and ti q 
tion (including French and German) to the daughters of clergy. ‘and a poo 
os men, The Head-Mistress will be pleased to send Prospectus to 

inquirers. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FoR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 


Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 


1. 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LILLA B. STRONG. 
Music School under the direction of Oscar Beringer, Esq., Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others, 


2. 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, 8.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss W. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A, 
ADVENT TERM BEGINS September 28th. 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N. W. 


S*: ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 
Founded for the Daughters of the Clergy in 1844, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 

A limited number of Daughters of ped are admitted. 
Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHESTER, and 

LIVERPOOL. 
Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 

ThisSchoolhas been moved from Warrington to the buildingsand large grounds 
known as the Darley Dale Hydro, and will be opened there on Sept. 23rd, 1904. 

Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras, 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of Clergy only. 

Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 

Scholarships for Daughters of Clergy who have been oe ig in the School. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G, SYMONDS, M.A, 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 


ale HALL, BECKENHAM, KENT. 
GOOD MODERN EDUCATION FOR GIRLS, 
Principal—Miss McLEAN, B.A. (London). 


HOME Boarding-School. Excellent staff of Resident Mistresses (English 
and Foreign) and Visiting Masters. Special attention paid to Music and 
Languages. House well situated in large garden. Hockey, riding, and 
swimming. Experienced Matron. Liberal diet. Indian and Colonial pupils 
received.—Prospectus on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


T MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 

BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL. TRAINING COLLEGE for SECOND- 
ARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the BISHOP OF 
LONDON. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 1. School—Pro- 
fessors and Resident Staff, Physical Training, Special Science and Art 
Training. 2. Training College—Preparation for Teachers’ Diploma (Uni- 
versities of Camb. and Lond.) and for Friéebel Exams, 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.— Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical Tripos) and 
Miss PUTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board and Educate. 
House situated in highest and healthiest position. Extensive grounds, 
Cricket, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding, swimming, and roller-skating ; 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint- 
ing, and Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
&c.—Illustrated Prospectus and References on application. 


ss"; AIDAN’S SCHOOL, Lyndale House, Winchmore Hill. 
k) Large country house in beautiful grounds, only 9 miles from town, 
Excellent physical training and games. Sound and liberal education. University 
examination and inspection. Principals: Miss MARIAN GREEN, formerly 
Head of the High School, Blackburn, and Miss PHILIPPI BRIDGES. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (Late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 


EST BRIGHTON, ST. AUBYN’S HOUSE, WIL- 
BURY ROAD.—Recognised School for Gentlemen’s Daughters. 



































Rise, to East Finchley. Recognised by the Board of Education, Prospectus 
on application, Grounds of 11 acres, 


Junior Division for little Girls. Inclusive terms,—Miss F, A, GILBERT, late 
Principal of the Ladies’ College, Guernsey. 
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MAS’ OSPITAL, Albert Embankment, S.E. 
S* THO 8 OvaRSrr OF LONDON). 





WIN' ION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 3rd. 
ie Hos a es one of the finest sites in London, and contains 
ous tole of which about 540 are in constant use. _ 
ice and other Scholarships and Prizes (26 in number) of the value of 
po a £500 are offered for competition each year. 
a ee of 60 resident and other appointments are open to students after 


qualification. | 1.» forms part of the Medical School buildings, and the 
Fh yeaa 9 acres in owing situated at Chiswick, can be reached in 

= the Hospital. 
40 minutes fro eon : ull particulars, may be obtained from the Medical 


A Prospectus, containing f 
. BENDLE. 
_— J. H, FISHER, B.S.Lond., Dean. 


Secretary, Mr. 
Tt, MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
S . PADDINGTON, W. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 3rd. 
i chool provides complete courses of instruction for the 
BS By hy the: Universities Mf London, Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Durham; for the Diplomas of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, 
and for the Government Medical Services. 
sIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, 
£145 to £52 10s., will be COMPETED for on SEPTEMBER 20th and 2lst. 


Handbook of Curriculum on application to the DEAN, 
Pe ce CE 


HE EDINBURGH ACADEMY. 
1 Incorporated by Royal Charter, 5 George IV. 

The NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will BEGIN on 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 8rd, at 10.30 o’clock, when there will be an Examina- 
tion in both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of | cere new 
Boys. The segues work of the Session will begin on TUESDAY, October 4th, 
at 9 o'clock, in both UPPER and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 

Copies of the new Prospectus and of the Special Prospectus of the 
MASTERS’ BOARDING-HOUSES may be obtained from the JANITOR at 
the Academy, or from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply 
information. 

— are requested to enter the names of new Boys with Mr. C. E. W. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 N. St. David Street, Edinburgh, 
as soon as possible. 

The Masters of the Boarding-Houses, Mr. F. A. HARDY, Scott House, 
Kinnear Road, and Mr. A. DRUITT, Jeffrey House, Kinnear Road, will be 
glad to see Parents by appointment. 

The RECTOR, Mr. REGINALD CARTER, M.A. Oxon., will be glad to see 
Parents at the Academy on September 30th and October Ist, between 9.30 and 
12.30 o’clock. 

OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE (a Church 
of England Public School in accordance with the principles of the 
Reformation), —EXAMINATIONS are HELD in MARCH, JULY, and 
DECEMBER for Entrance Scholarships (of value ranging from £60 to £15) 
on Classical, Modern, and Army sides. Successes since 1897: 11 open Scholar- 
ships and Exhibitions, 1 University Scholarship, and 2 Fellowships at Oxford 
| Cambridge ; 31 Higher Certificates ; 24 entrances, Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
India Forests, Britannia, R.N.C. Osborne; 12 passes London Matriculation ; 
1 Scholarship St. Bartholomew’s ; 1 Scholarship City and Guilds of London 
Central Technical College. Estate of 160 acres. Exceptional health 
conditions, JUNIOR SCHOOL. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE. 
Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55. Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses, 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hatheld’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 

For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 

= a Hostel apply to the LADY P. CIPAL, Abbey House, 





value 




















T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


Shake LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19th. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus and Honours List 
of the Rev, J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 

H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 

and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 

LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts, Special advan- 

tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 
Bwimming. Field for sports. 


S28 EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN, for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad from three 
yearsold. Resident trained nurse. Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
yy —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
‘Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training ; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 

ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 


i Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, &c. 





























Re r4L AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patroy—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 

Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For Land-owners.Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists. intending Colonists,&c. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 11th. 


SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
country. In close proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Training for future 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists, Six Farms, Dairy,anud Workshops. NEXT 
SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 3rd.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 


RIGHTON MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE.— 

Principal: C. H. DRAPER, B.A., D.Sc. Full Three Years’ Courses are 

given in MECHANICAL and ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, and for 

London University B.Sc. Degree. Well-equipped Laboratories and Workshops. 

Approved by the General Medical Council for the First Year’s Course for 

EDICAL STUVENTS. ART SCHOOL.—Complete Art Courses, including 
Life Classes daily.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL, 


RjCHOOL for BOYS whose PHYSIQUE or NERVOUS 
k TEMPERAMENT REQUIRES SPECIAL CARE and ATTENTION. 
Unqualified successes with boys of this class. Splendid buildings and situa- 
tion. All games, private gulf course, workshops, chapel, own farm, dairy, &e. 
Numbers limited; mental or serious cases not ceneieene Reference to heads of 
public schools, clergy, leading physicians, parents, and others.—Apply, 
“THETA,” care of The Scholastic, &., Association, Limited, 22 Craven 
Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, 


St: EDWARD’S 














SCHOOL, OXFORD. 





For Prospectus apply to 
J. MILLINGTON SING, M.A., Warden, 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields, Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 7th to 

9th, for Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes 

for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


B ROMSGROVE 
WORCESTERSHIRE, 











SCHOOL, 





AUTUMN TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 20th. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE.—Public 
School for Sons of Professional Classes, Clergy, Officers, Barristers, 
&e., conducted on Evangelical Church principles. Best Secular education. 
Governors: E. S. Hanbury, Esq. (Chairman), Bishops of Durham and 
Liverpool, Deans of Canterbury and Peterborough, Prebendary Webb- 
Peploe, and others.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 








LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 
Rev. J. PAGET MOFFATT, M.A. Oxon., CONDUCTS at the above 
Rectory asmall PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Public Schools and Osborne 
College. Beautiful and bracing situation, 300 ft. high. Sound education, 
mental and physical. Ponies kept and all Boys taught riding. Most comfort- 
able home.—Particulars on application, 


ANE COURT, PARKSTONE, DORSET— 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS under 15. Large grounds, two 
cricket fields, gymnasium. Swimming taught in the sea. Many Scholarships 
gained, and good places at entrance almost invariably taken.—Apply for 
Prospectus to the HEAD-MASTER, 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy; recreations, 
—The a Bishopstone, near Lewes, 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 
Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES and Mr. OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
COPTHILL, BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London, 
Golf, &c. 


ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME, 
with skilled care. FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years). 
Entire charge of children of parents residing abroad, House in own grounds, 
gravel soil; very healthy district border of Hants and Berks.—Box 10, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


INISHING HOME SCHOOL at BRUSSELS.—The 
PRINCIPAL, a Parisian Lady with 17 years’ experience in English 
High School, RECEIVES SIX GIRLS. Thoroughly comfortable home a few 
minutes from the Bois de la Cambre. French taught in all its branches. 
Art, Music, and General Studies at the University taken as desired.—Apply, 
PRINCIPAL, 18 Rue Dautzenberg, Avenue Louise, Brussels, 


& | DF eet... BERN E— 

EDUCATIONAL HOME for a small number of GIRLS, Languages 
and their Literature, Music, Painting, History, and Art Lectures. Accomplish- 
ments combined with sound practical training. Individual care, Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS, 


ERMANY.—The PRINCIPAL of a recognised COL- 

J LEGIATE SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 

RECEIVES a few BOARDERS into her family. Escort in October.—Apply 
for Prospectus, &e., to Prinzipalin, 8a Marienstrasse, HANOVER, 


























] RESDEN, UHLANDSTR. 41!1-—Frl. HORICHS 

OFFERS a refined HOME to DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, situated 
in the best, healthiest part of the town. Unusual advantages for German, 
Music, and other accomplishments. Intellectual family-life. Own rooms, 
Home comforts. Excellent table. Best English references, Moderate terme, 
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ELUN, SEINE-ET-MARNE.—12 BOULEVARD ST. 
AMBROISE. Forty minutes from Paris; near Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau.—Mademoiselle QUETIN (Protestant) wishes to RECEIVE into her 
home TWO or THREE ENGLISH YOUNG LADIES desirous of perfecting 
their education in the French Language and Literature. Other studies 
directed by competent Professors. Best references. 


OARDING HOUSE, PARIS, prettily situated near 
“Le Bois.’—FRENCH LADY, speaking English, DESIRES few 
PAYING GUESTS. Every comfort; English service.—Mdlle, 8, CARDON, 
Villa René Blonville, Calvados, France. 


ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne, 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Parc 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


ARIS.—COMFORTABLE and REFINED HOME for 
LADY STUDENTS.—Literary French Gentlewoman will receive, from 
October 1, two or three English or American Girls a their educa- 
tion in Paris. Accompanies to Picture Galleries, Concerts, and to Lessons if 
desired. Well-appointed and healthy house. Best English references,— 
Madame C. ROCHE, 99 Boulevard Arago, Paris. 


COLE DE LIiLE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 

for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 

to learn French. Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture. Park and 

farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 

Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. R. I. St. John Parry, 

Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 
Oise, France. 


gph og oo etme oy of Foreign Education, with 

superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian), 
Every branch of accomplishment. Only five or six Pupils received. Large 
comfortable house. Separate rooms. Highest references.—8 Knaresborough 
Place, Cromwell Road, 8S.W. 


o-oo ATT ON. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


ye oe OF 
AND TUTORS, 1904. 
1,062 pp.. red cloth, post-free, 2s, 
Gives particulars, with views, fees, &c., of over 800 Public, Private, and 
Preparatory Schools for Boys; high-class Schools for Girls; Army, Navy, 
University, and Civil Service Tutors, and Clergymen and others receiving a few 
Boys. Articles on Cost and how to enter the Army, Navy, Engineering, Civil 
Service, and Medical Professions. 
J. and J. PATON, Epvucationat AGENTs, 
143 Cannon STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
Telephone 5,053 Central. 
A selection of Prospectuses will be sent free of charge, if detailed statement 
of requirements be given. 


OVERNESSES.—Parents seeking superior Resident and 
Daily English and Foreign Governesses (Finishing, Companion, and 
Nursery) for appointments in the British Isles or Abroad, should apply for 
“Mr. TRUMAN’S WEEKLY LIST,” which will be sent, post-free, on 
application to the LADY SUPERINTENDENT, Mr. Truman’s Educational 
Agency, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, W. (near Oxford Circus). 


CHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES for GIRLS 
and BOYS.—Parents seeking good Schools and Educational Homes in the 
British Isles or Abroad can obtain reliable information, free of charge, by send- 
ing detailed statement of requirements to Mr. TRUMAN'S EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near Oxford Circus). 


ADY NURSES, LADY HOUSEKEEPERS, COM- 

PANIONS, and SECRETARIES.—Those seeking the services of Ladies 

in any of the above capacities for the British Isles or Abroad, should apply for 

“Mr. TRUMAN’S WEEKLY LIST,” which will be sent, post-free, on applica- 

tion to the LADY SUPERINTENDENT, Mr. Truman’s Educational Agency, 
6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, W. (near Oxford Circus). 


NUPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


’ 
RS. RICHMOND'S AGENCY for LADIES, 22 BAKER 
STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. Hours ten to four. — For 
GOVERNESSES, Housekeepers, Lady-Nurses, Lady-Servants, &c. Mrs. 
Richmond’s aim is always to secure for them posts to which each 1s individually 
suited and which shall be permanent.—Prospectus on application, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Monager, RB, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

ts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis wi u 

tr Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 

Ttd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Tyiform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME- 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. Preliminar 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. re 
“GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. 


AREY’S 
With the English Meanings. 
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MAPLE & GO TURKEY CARPETS 
2000 2000 
TURKEY TURKEY 
CARPETS CARPETS 


MAPLE & CO 
offer choice from 
Two Thousand 
Turkey Carpets. 
Largest Selection 


in the World. 


Quotations free. 


2000 

TURKEY A CARPET TURKEY 
12 ft. 7in. x 10 ft. 4in, 

CARPETS oe CARPETS 


SINGLE CARPETS at IMPORTERS’ PRICES 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £50,000,000. 


DR. LUNN’S TOURS. CRUISES on S.Y. ARGONAUT, 


£12 12s. LISBON, GIBRALTAR, -TANGIER, 
ALGIERS, PALMA, AJACCIO, and MARSEILLES CRUISE, 








16 days. 

£18 18s. CRUISE to GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, and the CRIMEA, 
London-Paris-Marseilles tickets £5 5s. extra. 

£10 10s. ROME ‘TOURS.—NAPLES, FLORENCE, and VENICE 
EXTENSIONS. 

PALESTINE CAMPING TOUR, visiting EGYPT, GREECE, CON. 
STANTINOPLE, &c. 

Full particulars SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


OURS TO PORTUGAL OR MADEIRA, 
14 or 16 and 24 or 26 Days, visiting 
HAVRE, OPORTO, BUSSACO, COIMBRA, BATALHA, CINTRA, 
and LISBON. 
Fares, £10 To £18, 
Bry BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
All Ist Class, including TRAVELLING and HOTEL Expenses, 


Apply BOOTH 8.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 
30 James Street, Liverpool. 


(1, 2: B-OANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY AND 
e 








STEAMSHIP LINES, 
JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &c. 

















* Leave Liverpool. Leave Vancouver. For 
Sept. 28.......0.00. |  AORANGT” .............0+00. Oct. 14) Australia, 
Oct. 13 .......0.0.. | ‘ EMPRESS OF JAPAN’... Oct. 31] Japan. 





* Inclusive fares via New York or Quebec. 
LIVERPOOL TO CANADA. 

First Cabin, £14; Second, £7 10s.; Third, £3. 

S.S. ‘LAKE ERIE’ (twin-screw) ........scceseeee 7,500 TONS ..s00 Sept. 20 
S.S. ‘LAKE MANITOBA’ (twin-screw) ............ 8,852 tons _......... Sept. 27 
For tickets, free and post-free handbooks, apply CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY, 62 to 65 Charing Cross, S.W. (near Nelson Column); or 67 King 
William Street, E.C. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 














WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 

Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver &c., &c., who desire to dispose of 
same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Paste, now used for seven years everywhere with unfailing success. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth. F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield 
Workhouse. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 
(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 








ARGAINS.—Henry Fielding’s Works (Edition de Luxe), 

10 vols., new, £3 3s. (pub. £10 10s.); Balzac’s Novels, 40 vols., 58s. 6d. 
(pub. £7 7s.) ; Charles Dickens’s Works (Edition de Luxe), 30 vols., £16 lés. 
Catalogues free. Libraries and small parcels of good books purchased for 
cash.— HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 


OOKS in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY RE- 

DUCED PRICES.—Now Ready, H. J. Glaisher’s October Catalogue 

of New Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders (new copies at second-hand prices) 

jn all branches of Literature, Post-free.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and 
Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W. # 














Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 





Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 


London: Published by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 


4 to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEAS TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 

For the use of 


those who desire 
the best of things 


Sample 
Per Ib. ¥% Ib. tin. 


PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 


WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS. 


COOL AND SWEET. 


Sold in Two Strengths— 


MEDIUM 
44d. per oz.; 31b. Tins, 1/6. 





ELECTRIC 


LAMPS 


SWASHBUCKLER * 2252.2" 6/8 1/113 | per oti Tins, 18 
BOARDMAN’S Pipe tahacco 7/4 2/1 rest 
THE CHAIRMAN Delightfully 7/4 2/1 rest S U N B E A M 
TOURNAMENT = “tour?” 8/= 2/3 Pes 
WASSAIL vou, unique 9/- 2/6 Bi 
INDIAN FAKIR fastinating 10/- 2/9 "es 


OTE __ Smokers will find in these high-class mixtures tobaccos to satisfy 
N . A lifetime’s study and experience 


the most exacting palates. — 
have resulted in the production of 


THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN. 


Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them, or they will be 


sent direct from 


R, 


45 Market Street, 


BANKERS: 


PRICE LIST. Send Id. stamp for Booklet. 


J. LBA, 


Manchester. 


MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT, 





THROW A STRONG LIGHT ON ALL MATTERS. 


LEAST COST. 
MOST LIGHT. 
LONGEST LIFE. 


Ask your Electrician—he knows. 





The SUNBEAM LAMP COMPANY, Ltd. 
Works: Gateshead-on-Tyne. 
London Depét: 


141 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions receved by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooKsTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS CoMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MEssrRs. 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.;} GALIGNANI’S 
LiBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THE 
Harorup A, WiL~son Company, Ltp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 
T, CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada ; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKsELLING Depét, Cairo and Port Said. 


‘Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GotcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; PRictor AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R.SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
W.C. Rigpy, Adelaide; and GORDON AND 
Gotcu, Cape Town. 





Cheques (and Post-Office Orders South- 
ampton Street, Strand) payable to “John 
Baker,” 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNEB WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in: submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


17/6 9/9 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








BIRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Current Accounts. 2% Interest allowed on mini- 
mum monthly balances when not drawn below £100. 
Deposits. 24% Interestallowed on Deposit Accounts 
Advances made, 
Stocks and Shares bought and sold. 
Apply Secretary, Southampton Buildings, High 
aie Holborn, W.C. ; 











THE 


CHURCH CONGRESS 
LIVERPOOL. 


(OCTOBER 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 1904.) 
President—LORD BISHOP OF LIVERPOOL. 


Members’ Tickets, 6s. each, admit to all Meetings 
except the Working Men’s. 

A copy of the “‘ Official Guide” is sent with each 
ticket gratis. Three Tickets for members of the 
same household, 15s, 

Members can obtain Railway Return Tickets to 
and from Liverpool for a fare and a quarter avail- 
able October Ist to 10th. 

Priority of application governs the assignment of 
hospitality. 

rite, in every case, with name, address, and 
remittance, to the HON. SECS., Finance Com- 
mittee, the Church Congress, Church House, Liver- 
Sy. or the Church House, Westminster, S. W.; the 

.P.C.K., Northumberland Avenue; and Mr. John 
Hart, 6 Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 








Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 








Paid-up Capital ..... seeeee sesso 1,000,000 
Reserve Fun ..........0+cesseeces cesses see £,025,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC BEMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 





Phoenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and ir Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
The ONLY PENS. 


“GRAND PRIX” 
Exclusively Awarded for Stecl Pens, Paris, 1900, 
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THE LAST OF 


MR. SETON 


MERRIMAN’S 


NOVELS. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES, 


Crown 


8vo, 6s. 


THE LAST HOPE 


HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


AUTHOR OF “THE SOWERS,” &c. 


The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

“In characterisation and in- 
vention, and in the charm that 
holds us throughout to the very 
last line of the story, we do not 
think ‘THE LAST HOPE’ is 
excelled by any previous novel of 
his, excellent as some of these are.” 


The GUARDIAN. 

“We like Mr. Merriman's de- 
scription of the sea and the 
sailor as well as anything he 
has ever written, and we read 
this last book with mingled 
admiration and regret.” 


Y MR. MERRIMAN. 


OTHER NOVELS B 
TOMASO’S FORTUNE, and 


other Stories. Second Impression. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FLOTSAM. Sixth Impression. 


With aFrontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 


BARLASCH OF THE GUARD. 
Sixth Impression (Second Edition). 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE VULTURES. Sixth In- 


pression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE VELVET GLOVE. Third 


IN KEDAR’S TENTS. Ninth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE SOWERS. Twenty-sixth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WITH EDGED TOOLS. Crown 
8vo, 6s., and feap. 8vo, boards, 
pictorial cover, 2s.; or limp red 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

FROM ONE GENERATION TO 
ANOTHER. Crown 8vo, 6s., and 
feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 
2s.; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP. 


RODEN’S CORNER. = Third 


Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. - - 7s ; 
. Crown 8vo, +» an cap. 8vo, 

THE ISLE OF UNREST. Sixth| joards, “pictorial cover, ‘de; oF 

pos oy With Illustrations, limp red cloth, 2s. 6d, 

pine ro THE GREY LADY. With 12 
Full-page Illustrations by ARTHUR 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. RackHam. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
NOTE—Mr. MERRIMAN’S FOURTEEN NOVELS are published wniform 

in style, binding, and price, and thus form a COLLECTED EDITION 

of his WORKS, 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








THE DE LA MORE PRESS QUARTOS 


DEKKER’S GULL’S HORN BOOK. Edited b 
R. B. McKERROW. A Book of **Characters” of Shakespeare's Age, wif 
8) popes irees Initials. ‘ Te = 50 Copies on Japanese valle ‘and 
on hand-made paper, of which latter only 480 i 
Fcap. 4to, 7s. 6d. net; on vellum, 21s, og di — oe England, 


BEN JONSON’S ALCHEMIST. Edi 





Introduction and Glossaries, by H. C. HART. Title. c, with 
David Garrick as Abel Drugger. Feap. 4to, 7s. 6d. net jon velo at ot 


ae _ THE KING’S POETS. 

e volumes of the Series named “‘ The King’s Poets” are uniform in gi 

type, paper, and binding with those of “ The King’s Classics,” ich oe 

King’s ‘oets” is a section. “ eS The 
THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES NOW READY, 


’ . 

WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE. With Intn. 
duction, Notes, &., by W. BASIL WORSFOLD, M.A. The Vol i 
furnished with a Reproduction of the Portrait of Wordsworth b “| 4 
Pickerseiut, R.A., in the National Gallery, and a Map of ty, . W, 
District. 3s. 6d. net; quarter-bound vellum, 5s. net, ® Lake 
: No _ —_ aan a ews wd ote of the ‘Prelude’ than this little 

volume, which so happily combines artistic uction with , 
ship.”—To-Day. . Scholarly editor. 


THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, ani 
gther Pooms, By WILLIAM MORRIS. Edited, with Introduction ang 
otes, by =) » With Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. net; quarter 
: hound voles 38s. 6d. net. as Ph Oe ig P 

‘ most welcome re-issue, containing, as it does, almost all 
William Morris's verse, and it is very delightfully printed on ona poodle, ad 


—Graphic, 


THE KING’S SHAKESPEARE, 


Uniform with “ The King's Classics” in size, plan, and general arran 
The Plays and Poems in separate volumes, Is, 6d. net Sah; quarter-bom 
vellum, 2s, 6d, net. Sold separately. 


THE FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 
THE SONNETS. Edited by C. C. Sropzs. With 


Introduction and Notes, and Portrait of the Earl of Southampton, 
‘The introduction is full of useful information, and the notes embod a 
good deal of learning. The get-up of the book is particularly neat and handy,” 


—Globde, 


ALL ABOUT SHIPS AND SHIPPING. 


A Popular Handbook of Nautical Information by FRANCIS MILTOUN 
With 6 Coloured Plates, and many Illustrations in the Text, specially 
designed attractive Cover stamped in Colours, 5s. net. y 
**One of the most perfect pocket volumes we have ever seen. It will be 
useful not to travellers only, but in every counting-house, sub-editor’s room 
and marine hotel, the very model of a book that is practical, handy, and 
handsome.”—Morning Leader. . 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
Messrs. ALEXANDER MORING, Limited, have recently REMOVED to new 
and larger Premises at 32 GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 




















The Autotype Fine Art Gallery, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
OPEN (FREE) DAILY from 10 to 6, 


‘© We cannot all possess real Rembrandts and Watteaus and Corots, but we 


can buy good reproductions. And for good reproductions there is nothing 
better than the Autotype Company—or half so good. We spent a pleasant 
hour the other morning in their Galleries, and were surprised at the success of 
their process, which, more than any other, obtains the actual ‘ values’ of the 
original paintings. Many of these are even improved by the process. For the 
faulty colouring of some of the great artists no longer offends ina monochrome 
print; the looseness or coarseness of treatment often vanishes when the 


icture is, to all intents and purposes, reduced in size. If any of your friends 
ove good pictures, you cannot do better than to present them with a few 


Autotype reproductions from their favourite masters.” 


—The Outlook, December 2nd, 1899, 





Mustrated Leaflet Free on Application. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 





LIBEARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 


Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpoy. Codes: Unicopz and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—‘“ Edward Baker 
is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.”—Bazaar, Exchange 
and Mart. BOOKS WANTED.—£30 for Vanity Fair, 20 parts, 1847-48, and 10s. 
each for any odd numbers; £5 each offered for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Alaric 
at Rome, a Prize Poem Pamphlet, Rugby, 1840; £10 each offered for Wagstaff's 
Flore et Zephyr, 1836; The Exquisites, a Farce, 1839; The Strange Gentleman, 
a Comic Burletta, by Boz, 1837; £50 for Waverley, Ist ed. 3 vols., boards, 1814; 
£10 each for Tamerlane and other Poems, 1827; Moll Pitcher, a Poem, 1832; 
30s. each for 1st eds. Eliot’s Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858; Romola, 3 vols., 1863 ; 
£8 for Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £10 for Redford’s Art Sales, 2 vols., 1888; 
£20 for Shelley’s Queen Mab, bds., 1813; 25s. each for Shelley's Prometheus, 
1820; Grote’s Greece, 10 vols., 1872; The Germ, 4 nos., 1850; Shelley’s Birds 
of Egypt, 1872; Symonds’s Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881. All Ist eds. of 
Shelley, Keats, Jesse, Jackson, Hardy, Meredith, Freer, Browning; highest 
prices. BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Cataloguet’ 
All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION. AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from | COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, from Two Guineas per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for) w.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


per annum, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 


BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON, 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


HUMANE SLAUGHTERING. 


Prize Essay on the above Subject by H. HEISS, Abattoir Director of 
Straubing, Bavaria, Translated by C. CASH, B.A, 
Iliustrated. Price One Shilling. 
To be obtained of 
Messrs. CURTIS & BEAMISH, 50 Hertford Street, Coventry. 


SIDMOUTH.— KNOWLE HOTEL. 


Magnificently Furnished and Electric Light Throughout. 
Every Modern Comfort and Convenience. 
All Rooms Overlook Sea, 8. & S.W. 
Pleasure Grounds of 20 acres. Golf and Tennis. Grand Views. 
Moderate Tariff and Excellent Cuisine. 








MANAGERESS—Miss WATSON, 





Late of the Majestic Hotel, Harrogate. 
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JOHN OXENHAM’S 
GREAT ROMANCE OF RUSSIA. 


READY ON MONDAY. 


HEARTS 
6/- IN 6/ 
EXILE. 


By JOHN OXENHAM, 


Author of “Barbe of Grand Bayou,” &c, 


TO 
EVERY HEART IN EXILE 
THIS BOOK OF HOPE 
IS INSCRIBED 
IN THE SURE AND CERTAIN FAITH 
THAT LOVE STILL KNOWS THE WAY. 


Write to-day for an Iliustrated Booklet, entitled 
‘‘ Hope Palma, the Heroine of 1904,” which 
will be sent post-free on application to 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London, 


MACMILLAN & CO.'S NEW BOOKS 


Important New Work on MANCHURIA. 
MANCHU AND MUSCOVITE. 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. 
With Map and Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE BEST NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


ROSA N. CAREY. 


H. G. WELLS. 
THE FOOD OF THE GODS AND 
HOW IT CAME TO EARTH. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL. i 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 
THE QUEEN’S QUAIR; 
or, The Six Years’ Tragedy. 











AT THE MOORINGS. 


HE CROSSING. 





THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE SCENERY OF ENGLAND 


And the Causes to which it is Due. 
By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, Pres. Soc. Ant., F.B.S., D.C.L., 
LL.D., &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
_ Standard.—* Well illustrated, well printed, and well written...... Worthy of 
its author’s reputation.” 


THE ART OF PUTTING. 


By WALTER J. TRAVIS, Amateur Champion of America, Amateur Champion 
of the World, 1904, and JACK WHITE, Open Champion of the World, 
1904. Edited and Illustrated by G. W. Betpam. With Action Photo- 
graphs taken expressly for this work, Crown 8vo, sewed, ls. net. 








SECOND EDITION READY ON TUESDAY. 


METHODS OF SOCIAL REFORM, and 


other Papers. By W.Sranuey Jevons, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 8vo, 10s, net. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 





Messrs, T. C. & E, C. JACK beg to announce that 
VERY FEW SETS of the Edition (limited) of 
Captain BRINKLEY’S Great Work,‘JAPAN 
AND CHINA,’ remain UNSOLD, Applica- 
tion should therefore be made AT ONCE for the 
remaining copies by all intending subscribers. 


JAPAN AND CHINA: 


THEIR HISTORY, ARTS, SCIENCES, MANNERS, 
CUSTOMS, LAWS, RELIGIONS, AND LITERATURE. 


By Captain F. BRINKLEY, 
For many years Special Correspondent of “ The Times” at Tokyo, 


ONLY 500 COPIES HAVE BEEN PROVIDED FOR THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, AND 35 EDITION DE LUXE. 
Illustrated with 226 Full-page Plates, 100 of which are printed in Colours, 


JAPAN AND CHINA is complete in 12 vols., cloth, with 
Design in Gold and gilt top, price 14s. net per vol. The 
Edition de Luxe, printed on Japanese vellum with extra Plates 
on Japanese silk, is also bound in 12 vols., price 42s, net per 
vol, ONLY COMPLETE SETS SOLD. 


A FEW PRESS OPINIONS. 


‘The most beautiful, fascinating, and authoritative work on that country, 
and its vast, unwieldy neighbour of China, which has yet been written in 
English. Its production has evidently been a_ labour of_love......Captain 
Brinkley’s sumptuous and delightful work would be an adornment to any 
library, and is simply indispensable to all who would know the truth about 
Japan.”’—Spectator. 

“It promises to be the standard work on the subject for a long time to 
come.’ —Times, 

‘** Enormously in advance of all existing literature on the subject.” 

—Atheneum. 
. ‘ Will constitute the most complete book that has ever been written on the 
former country...... a book which every intelligent man should read.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

* No better authority than Captain Brinkley on these Far Eastern Powers 

could be found.” —Daily Telegraph. 


The Publishers have received the two following important 
Appreciations of the Work: 


Extract from letter received from Extract from letter received from 
VISCOUNT HAYASHI, pe. Washington 
Japanese Minister in London, “T consider it the most complete 
** Assuredly the book is worthy to be | and interesting work of its kind that 
considered as the best authority on/has ever been published. Captain 


Japan, and I fully appreciate its value | Brinkley’s high qualifications for the 
as a standard work on the subject.”’ task are well known.” 
Full details of Contents and Plates are given in the Eight-page 
Prospectus to be had on application from the leading 
Booksellers and the Publishers. 





Historical Monographs. 


Edited by FRANCIS PIERREPONT BARNARD, M.A., F.S.A., 
Editor of the “Companion to the History of England : 
Middle Ages,” &c. 


Now Ready. The First Monograph in the Serles. With 
many Photogravures and other Plates and Text 
MMustrations. 


WILLIAM CECIL 
LORD BURGHLEY. 


By the Rev. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D., F.S.A., 


Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty the King; Hon. Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


BESIDES DR. JESSOPP’S ELABORATE BIOGRAPHY, CHAPTERS DEAL 
W1ITH— 


“The Arms and Gencalogy of the House of Cecil.” By 
A. C. Fox-Davies. The Cecil genealogy in the male line is fully set out, a 
list of those having blood descent from Lord Burghley being added. The 
Cecil arms are reproduced in colours. 


“The Portraits of the Cecils:’ By James L. Caw, Curator of 
the Scottish National Portrait Gallery. With many Plates. 


Permission has been kindly granted by the MARQUIS OF 
EXETER and the MARQUIS OF SALISBURY to reproduce the 
family Portraits in the galleries at Burghley House and at 
Hatfield. 


“The Homes of the Cecils.” By J. A. Gorcu, F.S.A. With valuable 
Architectural and Archeological Notes of the family seats—Burghley House, 
Theobalds, Wimbledon House, Cecil House or Burghley House, Strand, Hat- 
field House, Cranborne Manor House, and Wothorpe House. This section is 
illustrated from copies of early engravings, a series of plans, including contem- 
porary plans by John Thorpe, and photographs taken specially for this Mono- 
graph. 

Edition and Price.—Limited to 350 copies for sale in Great Britain, 
signed and numbered, at £2 2s. net. The small Epition pe Lvxs has all been 
sold. 

** Promises to be a handsome and acceptable series.” —Athenzum, 

“In the ‘ Historical Monograph Series,’ no more attractive example is likely 
to be forthcoming than this comely and beautifully illustrated quarto.” 

— Westminster Gazette. 





London: T. C. & E. C. JACK, 
84 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C.; and EDINBURGH, 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY.—A CHEAP EDITION (THE FIFTH). 


THE PSALMS IN HUMAN LIFE. 


By ROWLAND E, PROTHERO, M.V.O. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 





MAN AND HIS ENVIRONMENT. 


Some Thoughts of a Thinker. Collected and Edited by his Friend, the 
Rev. JOHN P. KINGSLAND. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
TruTH—MANEIND—LIFE—FoRCcES—RELIGION: (a) Faith, (b) Conversion, 
(c) The Moral Sense—Love. 





TWO NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


SABRINA WARHAM. 
By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 


THE ROSE SPINNER. 


By MARY DEANE, Author of “ Treasure and Heart.” 


In Paper Covers, price 6d. net. 


LORD CURZON’S SPEECHES 
ON INDIA. 


Delivered while in England in July-August, 1904. 


HISTORY OF THE 
DELHI CORONATION DURBAR. 


Held on the First Day of January, 1903, to Celebrate the Coronation of his 

Majesty King Edward VII., Emperor of India. Compiled from Official 

Papers by order of the Viceroy and Governor-General of India. By 

STEPHEN WHEELER. With numerous Portraits of Princes, Chiefs, 

Nobles, &c., and other Illustrations, royal 4to, £2 2s. net. Also a 

Limited Number of an Edition de Luxe on Large Paper, £10 10s, net. 
**A worthy monument of a great historic pageant.’’—Guardian. 


A Cheap Edition of CHARLES DARWIN’S WORKS. 


Uniform with “Origin of Species,” &c. 2s. 6d. net each volume, 


THE EXPRESSION OF 
THE EMOTIONS IN MAN AND 
ANIMALS. 


Edited by FRANCIS DARWIN. With Photographic and other Illustrations, 





NEW SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


AN INTRODUCTORY HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. 


From the Earliest Times tothe End of the Middle Ages. By C. R. L. 
FLETCHER, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. With Maps, 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“This is eminently history as it should be written.”—Times, 

“This is really an introductory history in the best sense....... It is entertain- 
ing with that good sort of entertainment which comes of a bright style, some 
grave irony, and a great deal of clear knowledge.”—St. James’s Gazette. 

«“‘ Mr, Fletcher has produced a most welcome and successful narrative.” 

—Daily News, 


NATURE TEACHING. 


Based upon the General Principles of Agriculture, For the Use of Schools, 
By F. WATTS, BSc., and W. G. FREEMAN, B.Sc. With an Index, 
large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE INTERMEDIATE FRENCH 
READER. 


Based on Sir William Smith’s French Principia, Part II. Edited, with 

listorical, Biographical, ani Grammatical Notes, by MAURICE A. 
GEROTHWOHL, B.Phil., L.-és-L., F.R.S.L., Examiner to the Oxford 
and Cambridge Schools Examination Board. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 





NOW READY.—Fcap. 8vo, 1s. each. 


A PRIMER OF PHILOSOPHY. by A. S. 


Raproport, Ph.D. With an Index. 


THE USE OF WORDS. The Accidence of 


Grammar as it Explains the Parts of Speech. By Miss Groraina 
KINNEAR. 


A PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY. By Prof. 


EK. H, Stariine, F.B.S. Illustrated. 


MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S List 


LETTERS OF BISHOP STUBBS. Edited and A 


by W. H. Hutton, B.D. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 17s, 6d, net, Tranged 
SHELLEY. An Essay. By A. A. Jaox, Fellow of 


Peterhouse, Cambridge, Author of “ Thack : ” 
one oy alee sray: a Study,” &e, Crom 


LOST MASTERPIECES. By Sr. Joun Hank, Feap, 


8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 


BIRD NOTES F 
ROM THE NILE. By Lady Winziuy 


Crciu. Feap. 8vo, Illustrated, 2s, 6d, ne 


THE DEATH OF THE GODS. By Mergsxows 


Small crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, net. [Constable's 2s, 6d, § SKI, 


JOHN OF GAUNT. By 8S. Arwmrrace-Sarg. With 


Portraits and Maps, demy 8vo, about 500 pp., 18s. net. 


QUINTIN HOGG. A Biography. By Eruer M, Hose, 


With i 
hs “ye agate by the Duke of Argyll. Illustrated, demy 8ro, 


A JAPANESE NIGHTINGALE. By Oxoro Warayyy, 


With Coloured Illustrations, extra crown 8vo, 6s, 


WILLIAM COBBETT: a Study of his Life as shown 


in his Writings. By E, I. Caruytr. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 7s. 64. net, 


AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL PROSPECTS IN 


SOUTH AFRICA. By Colonel OwEn Tuomas. Demy 8vo, 6s, 


SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY. By Wit1am Oszap, 


M.D., F.B.S., Regius Professor of Medicine at Oxford. 2s. 6d, 


THE CABINET AND WAR. By Major Evans-Gornoy, 


M.P., Author of *The Alien Question.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 








THE DUKES AND POETS OF FERRARA. A Stady 


in the Politics, Poetry, and Religion of the Fifteenth and Early Sixteen 
Centuries. By Epmunp G. Garoyer, Author of ‘ Dante’s Ten Heavens,” 
&c. With numerous Photogravure Plates, demy 8vo, 18s. net. ' 


“He is an excellent writer—lucid, full of humour and sympathy, The 
illustrations are aptly chosen and beautiful.”—Times, 

“A very delightful and very valuable book....... the work will be eagerly 
welcomed and earnestly read by many people.” —Daily Telegraph. 


NAPOLEON’S BRITISH VISITORS AND CAPTIVES, 


1801-1815. By Joun Gox~pwortH Acer, Author of ‘The New Parig 
Sketch Book,” &. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

“‘ Full of interest, full of good things.”—Daily News, 

* An interesting study of an intesting subject.”—Spectator, 

‘*Full of curious and interesting matter.”— Westminster Gazette, 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ANCIENT EGYPT. By 


Percy E. NEwBERRY and Joun Garstang. With 4 Maps, crown 8yo, 

8s. 6d. net. " 

** A book which furnishes to any one unacquainted with Egyptology a better 

idea of Egyptian history than he would be likely to gather from the study of 

many more pretentious volumes. It will doubtless be before long in the handg 
of every tourist in Egypt.”—Athenzwm. 


Messrs. Constable beg to announce 
The posthumous Novel of GEORGE GISSING, entitled 
‘““VERANILDA.” 


Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON says: ‘‘ His best and most original work.” 
Mr. H. G. WELLS says: “‘Gissing’s maturest, last, and most deliberately 
conceived book.” 5 


RECENT 6s. NOVELS. 
THE BANDOLERO. By Pavut Gwynne, Author of 


** Marta,” &e. 


ARCHERS OF THE LONG BOW. By Anravr 


Moore, Author of ‘‘ The Knight Punctilious,” &c. 


THE DIVINE FIRE. By May Srvcrarr, Author of 


*‘ Two Sides of a Question,” “ Mr. and Mrs. Nevill Tyson,” &c, 
A great literary triumph.” 


SIR MORTIMER. By Mary Jounsron. Illustrated by 
F. C. Youn. 

Punch says.—“ It is a book of which she has every right to be proud; when 
one reflects upon the proofs here given of her possession of those qualities so 
rarely found together—a man’s strength and a woman's tenderness—it would 
be herd to name a living writer of either sex who could have written it for 
a BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

AUDREY. THE OLD DOMINION. BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. 


ENID. By MarMADUKE Picruaut, Author of “Said 


the Fisherman.” 


BROKE OF COVENDEN. By J.C. Swarru, Author of 


*‘ Mistress Dorothy Marvin,” &c. [Second Edition in the Press. 


DOROTHEA. By Maarten MAARTENS. — Second Eaition, 





AN ENGLISH GARNER, 


Now complete in 12 vols., 4s. net each. 


ELIZABETHAN SONNETS. Edited by Srpnzy Lx. 


2 vols. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


A. CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., London, 
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mR, WM. HEINEMANN’S FIRST AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENT LIST. 


. | ure AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN DUKE, 
| [| [orp COLERIDGE, LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF ENGLAND. 


of Edited by ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits. 
™ ery greatest importance for the history of the second half of the Nineteenth Century, similar in scope to Morley’s “ Life of Gladstone.” 


A work of the ¥ ed nearly every letter of im i i i is li i 
A portance which he received, and during his life corresponded with some of th ti 
Lord Coleridge preser’er ters of the latter half of the Nineteenth Century. . “a Bee ener 














































ap. ecclesiastics, an 
ae JAPAN BY THE JAPANESE. = Edited by Atrrep Sreap. In 1 large 8vo vol., 


20s, net. (Dedicated by special permission to H.I M. the Emperor of Japan.) 
cI, This unique work contains articles and essays on the various branches of national life in Japan by the leading Japanese authorities themselves. 
. Never ee has it been — so thoroughly to see the inside workings of a great nation, and it is no exaggeration to say that this book marks a distinct 


era in the history of national 


" KING LEOPOLD’S RULE IN AFRICA. By E. D. Monzt. Demy 8vo, 


with many Illustrations. 
; kable volume cannot fail to make a profound impression on the publie mind. No one can rise from its perusal without being con dt 
it on is confronted at the opening of the twentieth century with the revival, under new and worse forms, of the African Slave Trade throughout the = 











0, art 
Cire Afrion, with its millions of inhabitants. The question of the Congo State Misrule is one which has now attained the proportions of an international 
L, problem of iderable magnitude, and upon which no intelligent person can remain ignorant, 
IVAN THE TERRIBLE. = Translated from the French of K. Waliszewski by Lady 
, MARY LOYD. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 
ieur Waliszewski's latest contribution to the history of the mighty Empire of the Tsars is perhaps more valuable than any of its predecessors. At th 
we mount, when the eyes of all ews are riveted on the mighty struggle between Ivan’s descendants and their Japanese opponents, the interest of this 


account of ancient Russia is increased tenfo 


LIFE AND LETTERS AT BATH IN THE XVIII. CENTURY. By 


A. BARBEAU. With an Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON. In 1 vol., with many Illustrations, royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
Also a Limited Edition, with Extra Plates, £3 3s. net. 


Bath in the Eighteenth Century was a recognised, almost an obligatory, meeting-place for good society, of peculiar importance, because here, for the first 
time, there was a mingling of classes, and the provincial gentry and bourgeoisie were brought into contact with the Court, and the great world. th 
associations which appeal strongly to the modern student of history and literature, for as Thackeray says, ‘* all History went and bathed and drank there.” 


THE COUNTRY OF JESUS. By Martitpz Srrao. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


Avery charmingly written volume of experiences during the course of a journey through the Holy Land. 


THE LAND OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. Impressions and Sketches~ in 
Andalusia. By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM, Author of “ Mrs. Craddock,” &c. In 1 vol. 4to. 


A picturesque record of leisurely travel; the author has set down impressions in the vigorous style familiar to the many admirers of his work in fiction. 














FRENCH PROFILES. Studies in the Literature of France. By Epuunp Gossn. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, 7s. 6d. 
This book may well be called a companion volume to the same author's “ Critical Kit-Kats,” and deals in a critical and attractive manner with some of the 
leading men of the day in France. 


AFTER WORK. Fragments from the Workshop of an Old Publisher. By Epwarp 
MARSTON, F.R.G.S. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 24 Full-page Plates, 10s, net. 


Mr. Marston’s recollections of over sixty years’ connection with books and publishing cannot fail to be of the greatest interest to every one connected 
inany way with literature. Many names appear that will arrest the reader's attention—Dickens, Charles Reade, RB. D. Blackmore, William Black, Sir E. B. 
Lytton, Mrs. Stowe, G. P. R. James, Jules Verne, Tauchnitz, &c., &c, 


WALTER PATER. By Ferris Greenster. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 
(Vol. I. of ‘Contemporary Men of Letters Series.’’) 


These volumes will contain short, comprehensive studies, biographical and critical, of living writers, and of those who, though dead, may still be properly 
regardedas belonging to our time. Foreign as well as English-speaking men of letters are to be included. 


THE STORY OF ART THROUGHOUT THE AGES. An Illustrated 
Record. By S. REINACH. From the French by FLORENCE SIMMONDS. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. net, 


No less than 600 Miniature Reproductions of the famous works discussed in the Text illuminate and enforce the writer's teaching. 


GAINSBOROUGH, and his Place in English Art. By Sir Waren Armstronc. Royal 
8vo, Profusely Illustrated, 15s. net. (Vol. I. of “Great English Artists,’’) 


This brilliant study of the fascinating English master has been pronounced on all sides the most masterly and suggestive of Sir Walter Armstrong’s essays 
in critical biography. Appealing as it must to all students and lovers of English art, a cheaper edition of this work will be welcome toa large public to whom 
the costlier volume, now long out of print, is inaccessible. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF HEINRICH HEINE. Completing the Edition 


of Heine’s Works. 
Vol. I—The Book of Songs. Translated by the late THomas BRrooxspank. 
Vol. Il—New Poems, and Atta Troll. Translated by Marcarer Armour. 
Vol. I1I—Romancero. Translated by MARGARET ARMOUR. 
Vol. IV.—Germany, and Last Poems. Translated by Marcarzer ARMouR. 
In 4 vols. small crown 8vo, 5s. each, 


THE DEFINITE EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF COUNT TOLSTOY. 


Translated from the Russian by CONSTANCE GARNETT. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. each vol. 


Vols. IV., V., and VI—War and Peace. In 3 vols. 
The first Complete English Edition ever issued. 























Mr. Heinemann’s Autumn Announcement List, Profusely Illustrated, is Now Ready, and will be sent 
post-free on application. 








London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 
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T. & T. CLARK’S LIST. 


The EXTRA Volume of 
HASTINGS’ BIBLE DICTIONARY. Con- 


taining Articles, Indexes to the Complete Work, and 4 large Maps. 
Cloth, 28s.; half-morocco, from 34s, 

‘The Extra Volume completes and crowns the whole. It is a monument of 
industry, and a triumph of learning and skill. The editing is masterly to the 
last degree, and the articles are models of wide knowledge, critical acumen, 
and finished workmanship.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Handsome Art Binding, 8s. 6d. net. 


BY NILE AND EUPHRATES. A Record of 


Discovery and Adventure. By H. VALENTINE GEERE. 

This book is of interest to every one who has a taste for Egyptology and 
Assyriology, and to those who have travelled in the East. Mr. Geere was the 
only. Englishman who served on the American Excavations under Dr. 
Hilprecht. He also assisted Prof. Flinders Petrie, and Dr. Grenfell and Dr. 
Hunt, in their work in Egypt. The volume is fully Illustrated by Original 
Photographs and Plans. [Illustrated Prospectus free, 


SELECTIONS FROM THE LITERATURE 
OF THEISM. Edited, with Introductory and Explanatory Notes, by 
Prof. A. Catprecott, D.D., King’s College, London; and Dr. H. R. 
Macx1nTosH, Professor of Systematic Theology, New College, Edinburgh, 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“Who would ever have expected so beautiful and delightful a book with 
such an unpretending and commonplace title? Those are the passages 
which make Descartes, Spinoza, Martineau, Janet live ; and those passages, 
interpreted as they are interpreted here, make the study of the doctrine of 
God, even in its philosophical side, alive and practical to all men.” 

—Expository Times, 


FAITH AND KNOWLEDGE. Sermons by 
W. RB. Ince, M.A., Hertford College, Oxford. Just Published, post 8vo, 
4s. 6d. net. 

These Sermons are carefully chosen. They are chosen because they are 
saturated with the most promising ideas of the present day. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE LIFE OF JESUS. 
By gpa - A. Briaes, D.D., D.Litt., New York. Now Ready, post 8vo, 


DESCARTES, SPINOZA, AND THE NEW 


PHILOSOPHY. By Prof. J. Iveracu, D.D., Aberdeen. 3s. 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. By the late Prof. A. B. Davipson, LL.D. Post 8vo, 12s. 
Detailed Prospectus on application, 

“*Contains the essence and strength of the whole work of one whom the 
best judges have pronounced to be a leader in Old Testament learning. It 
worthily represents the International Theological Library, and touches the 
high-water mark reached by that useful series.” —Bookman, 


THE RELIGIONS OF ANCIENT EGYPT 
AND BABYLONIA. The Ancient Bexptan and Babylonian Conception 
of the Divine. By Prof. A. H. Saycr, D.D., LL.D., Oxford. Post 8vo, 
8s. net. 

*« Extremely interesting One can have no guide in these complex sub- 
jects more learned, or more considerate of his readers’ wena 
—Spectator. 


EXPLORATIONS IN BIBLE LANDS 
DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Edited by Prof. H. V. 
Hitprecut. Large 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

A work of special importance. Containing over 700 pages, and enriched by 
over 200 Plates and 4 Maps. 


THE CHRIST OF HISTORY AND OF 


EXPERIENCE. By Davin W. Forrest, D.D., Edinburgh. Post 8vo, 6s. 


THE HISTORICAL NEW TESTAMENT. 
Being the Literature of the New Testament, Arranged in the Order of its 
Literary Growth and according to the Dates of the Documents. A New 
Translation. Edited, with Prolegomena, Historical Tables, Critical Notes, 
and Appendix, by James Morratr, D.D. Second Edition, 8vo, 16s. 

‘The most important work on the credentials of Christianity that has 
appeared in this country for a long time.”—British Weekly. 


THE WORDS OF JESUS. Considered in the 
Light of Post-Biblical Jewish Writings and the Aramaic Language. By 
Prof. G. Datman, Leipzig. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. A 
Study in the History of Definition. By Prof. W. Apams Brown, D.D., 
New York. Post 8vo, 6s. net. 

“* A remarkable book There is no book of recent issue in America that 
is more likely to appeal to the English student.’’-—Dr. Hastings, in the 

Expository Times. 


“THE WORLD’S EPOCH MAKERS.,”’ 
Edited by O.t1pHanT SMEATON. In crown 8vo, 3s, each vol. 

“We advise our readers to keep a watch on this most able series. It 
promises to be a distinct success. The volume before us (Cranmer) is one of 
the most satisfactory books of the sort we have ever read.’’—Methodist Times, 

Eighteen Volumes Now Ready. Prospectus on application 


FORERUNNERS OF DANTE. An Account 
of the More Important Visions of a Future Life from the Earliest Times, 
By Marcus Dovs, M.A., B.A. Just Published, crown 8vo, 4s, net. 
“A careful and scholarly book, May be safely recommended to the 
student.” —British Weekly. 


GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT: being Grimm’s Wilke’s Clavis Novi Testamenti, 
Edited by Prof. J. H. Tuarer, D.D. Demy 4to, 36s. 





Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK, 38 George Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT and CO., Limited. 


“THE COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN" 


Contains Later Sporting News, ang 
Information of an Out-of-Door nature, 
than any other’ Illustrated Weekly 
Newspaper in England, 


CONTENTS OF CURRENT ISSUE. 


COUNTRY-HOUSE TOPICS. 

A LAKE IN NORWAY. 

NESTS IN A SUBURBAN GARDEN. 

BIRD FOES OF FISH SPAWN. By C. J. Cornisg, 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF GROUSE SHOOTING. 


QUARTER OF AN HOUR WITH THE BEST 
SPORTING AUTHORS. 


DOES ORANGE FARMING PAY? Beautifully Mus. 
trated. This Article is of deep import to many Families 
in England whose Sons contemplate Emigrating to the 
Orange Groves of California and Florida. 


IN BROADLAND. Nook Yachting on the Inland 
Lakes of East Anglia. Beautifully Illustrated. 


THE LABRADOR RETRIEVER. The Hon. A. Holland. 
Hibbert’s Famous Kennel Illustrated. 


CONCERNING SPIRZAS. 
GUN-ROOM TOPICS, Deer Stalking—Dear Stalkers’ 


Opinions—Remedies for Deterioration—Improvements 
Desired—Crossing the Blood. 


WINNING SIRES AT DONCASTER. Illustrated with 
Photographs. 


SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT CUB-HUNTING. By 


« MAINTOP.” 


MOTORS AND MOTOR TOPICS. By the Rev. Arunpetn 


WHATTON. 


THE COMPTON STUD HORSE SHOW. 


A GUINEA FOR A POSTCARD. 


Every Week “THE COUNTY GENTLE- 
MAN ” offers £1 1s. for the Best Story 
written on a Postcard. The Subject is 
announced in this week’s issue. 


ACROSTIC SOLVERS AND 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Should enter for “THE COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN’S” big Prize List. Larger 
Prizes than are Offered by any other News- 


paper. 


Order your Copy of 


“THE COUNTY CENTLEMAN” 


NOW. Price 6d. Weekly. 
At all Newsagents’ & Bookstalls, or direct from the 





PUBLISHER, 3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


DSOSOSOSSSSSSSOSOSSSSSSSSSSOSSOOOOOSD 


b] 
wR. WILLIAM SHAKESPEAR’S COMEDIES, HIS- 
TORIES, AND TRAGEDIES. Published according to the true Original 
Copies. ‘Unto which is added, SEVEN PLAYS, Never before Printed 
in Fe lio: viz. Pericles, Prince of Tyre. The London Prodigal ; The History 
inv oomas Lord Cromwel. Sir John Oldcastle Lord Cobham. The Puritan 
qidow ‘A Yorkshwe Tragedy. The Tragedy of Locrine. The Fourth 
Biition. LONDON. Printed for H. Herringman, E. Brewster, and R. 
Bentley, at the Anchor in the New Exchange, the CraneinSt. Pauls Church- 
Yard, and in Russel Street, Covent Garden. 
Reproduced in facsimile from the edition of 1685. 
The price is £4 4s. net. 


THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. By ApAM SMITH. 
Edited, with an Introduction and numerous Notes, by Epwix Cannan, 
M.A. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. net. , : 

A scholarly edition of the great work which has had so great an influence 
English commercial policy. For the first time the various editions pub- 

fished jn the lifetime of the author have been collated and the results are 
pont recorded, so that the reader is able to see how far Adam Smith’s 
second and third thoughts differed from his first. The editor has added a 
ful] marginal summary so that he who runs may read, and his index (which 
incorporates Adam Smith’s own work) is much more complete than any yet 
oublished. In the notes he has endeavoured to give all necessary references 
va lauations, while avoiding the mistake of overlaying the text with 
expressions of his personal opinions. 


THE COMPLETE MOTORIST. By Fitson Youne. 
With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. oe 

The aim of this book is to provide for the amateur of automobilism a com- 

Jete work, which, while it covers the whole ground of the construction, 
P aintenance, and use of motor-cars, will be appreciated by the large and 
rapidly increasing number of motorists who have no technical knowledge of 
the subject. The author has endeavoured to write a work that will be in 
itself a sufficient literary equipment for beginners, and a useful guide as well 
as a pleasant companion to them in their career as automobilists. The work 
is fully illustrated, and is of considerable length. . 

In one chapter of the book, entitled ‘‘Some Personal Views,” Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling has expressed his views on various aspects of automobilism. His 
contribution is of some length. 


OLD SERVICE BOOKS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


By CuristorpHER WorpswortH, M.A., and Henry LItTLEwALEs, With 
Coloured and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
The Antiquary’s Books, 
Aclear description of the plan and contents of all the various service-books 
in use in the English Church before the Reformation. The descriptions have 
been written mainly from the books themselves, often from those known to 
have been formerly in use in specified parish churches. One whole page of 
every important service-book is given in facsimile, and reproductions of 
illuminations have also been supplied, some of which depict services taking 


place. 
GOD AND OUR SOLDIERS. By Pau Butt, Army 
Chaplain. Crown 8vo, 6s. ? : ; 
The purpose of this book is to bring before the public the nobler side of 
a soldier’s life. 


NOTES OF AN EAST COAST NATURALIST. By 
A. H. Patterson. Illustrated in Colour by F. Sourue@aTe, Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“Those who have any love of the country of the Norfolk Broads will find this 
a charming book, with its beautiful coloured illustrations by Mr, Frank South- 
gate.”"—Darly News. 
“Mr, Patterson's observations are fresh and pleasantly redolent of the open 
air; many are piquant and all are original. They are accompanied by some 
admirable illustrations in colour.’’—Observer. 


ORDERED TO CHINA. By Witnur J. CHAMBERLIN. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Picturesque and full of entertainment.’’—Scotsman, 

“Written with great simplicity and astonishingly fresh.”—Star. 

“The letters are those of a tender and high-principled man, gifted with 
faculties of insight and observation developed in a hard and exacting vocation, 
and sweetened by a lively and natural humour.”—St. James's Gazette. 

“The letters are exceedingly picturesque and full of humour.’’—Spectator. 


THE GARDEN OF ASIA. By RecinaLp Farrer. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

“Tdealised though it may be, the beauty of Japan has seldom been so 
livingly shown to English readers.’’—St. James’s Gazette, 

“A very charming book of prose pictures of Japan, amounting in its 
enthusiasm almost to idealisation.’”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“There is a sense of beauty, a love of sunshine and flowers, and Mr, Farrer 
knows how to handle words. Very delightful.”—Morning Leader, 


THE ADVENTURES OF JOHNNY NEWCOME IN THE 


NAVY. By Aurrep Burton. With 16 Coloured Plates by T. Row.Lanp- 
s0N. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [The Iliustrated Pocket Library. 


THE ANCIENT WORLD. By E. M. Witmor-Buxton, 
Assistant Mistress, Brighton and Hove High School, Author of “ Makers 
of Europe.”” With Maps and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

This book tells the story of the great civilisations of the Ancient World, as 
made known by recent excavation and discovery, from the dawn of Egyptian 
history to the days of the Roman Empire. 


HOLBEIN. By Mrs. G. Fortescur. With 40 Illustra- 
tions, demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. [Little Books on Art, 


REGINALD. By “Saxr.” Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
These witty and amusing sketches have appeared in the Westminster Gazette, 
and have attracted much attention, 
POEMS. By Dora GREENWELL. From the Edition of 
1848, Leather, 2s. net. [Miniature Library. 
A DELIGHTFUL BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
CHRISTMAS AT THE ZOO. With Verses by W. 


Bore, and 24 Coloured Pictures by H. B. Neruson. Super-royai 16mo, 2s, 


THE LITTLE QUARTO SHAKESPEARE. Pott 16mo, 


leather, 1s. net each volume, 
HENRY VIII. CORIOLANUS., 


FICTION. 


THE FIRST GREAT EDITION EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND EDITION BEADY. 


A 
GOD’S GOOD MAN: a Simple Love Story. By Manriz 


CoRELLI. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LADY OF LOYALTY HOUSE. By Justin 


Huntiy M‘Cartuy, Author of “‘If I were King.” Crown 8vo, 6a, 


MR. BELLOC’S NOVEL. 
ILLUSTRATED BY G. K. CHESTERTON. 


EMMANUEL BURDEN, MERCHANT. By Hmarre 


BetLoc. With 34 Illustrations by G. K. Cuzsterton. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE HAPPY VALLEY. By Mrs. B. M. Croker, Author 


of “ Peggy of the Bartons.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The scene of this open-air and cheerful story is Norway, and it describes 
the adventures which befell a body of English sportsmen. 


GENEVRA. By Cuarues Marriorr, Author of “The 


Column.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ As a work of fiction, as an artistic whole, ‘Genevra’ is the best book Mr. 
Marriott has yet given us.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NIGEL’S VOCATION. By W. E. Norris. Crown 


8vo, 6s, 

“An admirable story, sound, thoughtful, well-considered, quite in his earlier 
and excellent manner,—indeed, it recalls his first and best novel, ‘ Mademoiselle 
de Mersac.’”—Times. 

“Here are subtle motives, propriety of manner, delicate art.” 


—Daily Chronicle, 
SECOND EDITION. 
LINDLEY KAYS. By Barry Parn. Crown 8vo, 68. 


“The portraiture of Lindley Kays is little short of masterly, amazi ly 
true to nature, and presented with freshness and vigour of outline.”—Standard. 

“A book that will last. ‘Lindley Kays’ shows all the reserve and strength 
of a great author, the technique of a practised writer, and yet, from beginning 
to end, it never loses the lightness which Mr, Pain can use so well. In 
* Lindley Kays’ Mr. Pain has found his real self. If he neglects lighter work 
to write books like this the gain will be his and ours, and maybe that of 
posterity too.”—Morning Leader. 


ORRAIN. By S. K. Leverr Yeats, Author of “The 


Honour of Savelli.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** Admirable in construction, easily and attractively written, and full of 
high spirits and go.”—Morning Leader. 
“Tt is a cheerful, stimulating book; its characters are all finely drawn in 
sweeping lines of chivalry.”—Scotsman, 


THE EXTRAORDINARY CONFESSIONS OF DIANA 
PLEASE. By Bernarp Capses. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The style of the book is graphic, forceful, and rich; Diana is a new 

rsonality in the gallery of the women of fiction.”—St. James's Gazette. 

“The publication of a new novel by Mr. Capes is always something of an 
event.”—Daily Telegraph. 

‘*A very good piece of work. The first three chapters, showing Diana as a 
child, are purely delightful; and all through the book the heroine’s character 
is a really fine study of heartlessness justifying itself. Distinguished alike in 
matter and in manner.—Morning Leader. 

‘*A strong, brilliant, and interesting book, which cannot but please every 
one who takes it up.”—Scotsman. 


THE PRINCESS PASSES. A Romance ofa Motor. By 


C. N. and A, M. Wituramson. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 

A companion to that very popular book, ‘*‘ The Lightning Conductor.” 

“ Brimming with the fresh air of quaint byways and mountain passes, and 
running smoothly as the Mercédés to a golden ending.” 

—Illustrated London News. 

“‘ The book sparkles with wit and delights with humour.’’—St. James’s Gazette 

“ Bright, racy, observant, various in incident, and full of chatter and good 
humour.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

““*The Princess Passes’ is amply romantic. It is pleasantly full of the 
attractions of a continental itinerary, many of which are furnished forth in 
illustrations, and there is an air of youth and beauty about it all.” 


—Daily Mail. 
THIRD EDITION. 


A WEAVER OF WEBS. By Joun Oxennam. Crown 
7 SECOND EDITION. 


CAPTAIN FORTUNE. By H. B. Marriorr Watson. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

**One may plunge into ‘ Captain Fortune’ without reservations, and repay- 
ment is certain in the exhilaration of a perfectly captivating romance of 
bright and yet delicate colour, and of extraordinary freshness.’ 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 


PATIENCE DEAN. By Acyes G. HERBERTSON. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The whole of the book, both plot and unity, is so good that it merits the 
widest popularity. It answers the final test of a book—that of arousing a 
keen interest which does not finish with the reading of the last page. Itis a 
book that many a well-known author might well be proud of writing.” 


— Outlook, 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE SLAKING OF THE SWORD. By Mrs. Huen 


Fraser, Author of “‘ The Stolen Emperor.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Full of charm and beauty and admirable workmanship. The descriptions 
of Japan are as beautiful asany we have ever read, while the human interest 
is real and keen. The book places Mrs. Hugh Fraser in the front rank of 
story-tellers.”—Standard. 
“Delicate and sympathetic idylls of Japan.”—Spectator. 
“ Mrs, Fraser has caught the very spirit of the Far East.”—Daily Telegraph, 


Y THE AUTHOR OF “THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT.” 


THERE WAS ONCE A PRINCE. A New Edition. 





By Mary E. Mann. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 





METHUEN’S SIXPENNY NOVELS are the best and most popular, and should be asked for everywhere. The last are BARBARA’S MONEY, 
by Adeline Sergeant, and JOHANNA, by B. M. Crokev. Ask also for METHUENS Complete Sixpenny Edition of all the Novels of ALEXANDRE 


Dumas. The last number is FERNANDE. 


Kindly ask for METHUEN’S SEPTEMBER BULLETIN, which describes all Messrs. METHUEN’S New Books and Ventures, 
and is sent post-free to any applicant. 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.O. 
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A SELECTION FROM CASSELL & COMPANY’S 
NEW VOLUMES for the AUTUMN SEASON, 1904 
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IMPORTANT ART WORK. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Price £2 Qs. net, 


The Work of George W. Joy. 


With an Autobiographical Sketch, a Technical Note, and some Remarks on the Painting of the Nude, 
Profusely Illustrated with 830 Rembrandt Photogravures, 20 Reproductions in Colour of Pictures and 
Drawings, and 9 Illustrations of Studies in Chalk, &c. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY : Memories and Experiences of MoNCURE 


Conway. 2 vols., with Portraits, 30s. net. 


FIFTY YEARS OF PUBLIC SERVICE. By Major ARTHUR 


GrirFitus, With Portrait Frontispiece, 18s. net. 


THE ADVENTURES OF COCK ROBIN AND HIS MATE. 


By R. KEaRTON, F.Z.8., Author of “ Wild Nature’s Ways,” ‘Strange 
Adventures in Dicky- “bird Land,” &c, With 120 Illustrations taken 


direct from Nature by C. and RB. Kearroy. 68, 
SOCIAL ENGLAND. A Record of the Progress of the People 


in.Religion, Laws, Learning, Arts, Industry, Commerce, Literature, and 
Manners, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. Pe Eminent 
Writers. Edited by H. D. Trattz, D.C.L., and J. 8S. Mann, Iilus- 
trated Edition. Vol. VI. contains about 1, 000 oe , nearly 450 Illustrations, 
and J1 Coloured Plates. Vol. VI. (Concluding ol.), 14s, net. 


THE BRITISH ISLES. Depicted by Pen and Camera. With a 
Series of Coloured Plates reproduced from Pictures by celebrated Artists, 
together with a profusion of Illustrations from Photographs expressly 
taken for the Work. Vol, I. containing about 400 Illustrations and 1 
Coloured Plates, 21s, net. 


THE DORE DANTE. Cotayrising the Inferno, Purgatory, and 
Aaa ge With 136 Superb Full-page’ Illustrations by Gustave Doré. 
ular Edition, 2 vols., 16s. net each. Vol. I. contains the Inferno, 

Vel II. Purgatory and Paradise. 


THE ENCYCLOPZADIC DICTIONARY. An Original Work of 
Reference to the Words in the English Language, with a Full Account of 
their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. With upwards of 3,000 
Illustrations. New and Enlarged Edition, 8 vols., handsomely bound in 
cloth, 10s. 6d. each. 


CASSELL’S CABINET CYCLOPADIA. Concise and Compre- 
hensive. Illustrated with several hundred Illustrations and Diagrams 
specially prepared for the Work, 12s. 6d. net. 


CASSELL’S PHYSICAL EDUCATOR. Edited by Eustace 
Mites, M.A. With upwards of 1,000 Illustrations and Diagrams, 9s. 


THE DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH HISTORY. Edited by 
agg J. Low, B.A. and Prof. F. 5, Puttine, M.A. New Edition, 
s. 


CASSELL’S NEW DICTIONARY OF COOKERY. With a 
Series of Beautiful Coloured Plates, several hundred Illustrations, and 
about 10,000 Recipes, 12s. 6d. net. 


JAPAN: the Eastern Wonderland. By D. C. Anaus. With 
48 Full-page Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


RUSSIA: the Land of the Great White Czar. 
Puuurs. With 48 Full-page Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


By E. C. 


CANADA: Britain’s Largest Colony. By A. L, Haypon. With 


an Introduction by Lord Srratucona. With numerous Illustrations, 
6d. 





POCKET EDITIONS OF WORKS BY 
R. L. STEVENSON. 
TREASURE ISLAND. THE WRECKER. 
ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; or leather, 3s. net each, 
Already Published in this Series. 


Kidnapped. The Black Arrow. 
The Master of Ballantrae. 


Catriona. 


NEW NOVELS. 
RIDER HAGGARD’S NEW STORY. 
THE BRETHREN: a Romance of the Crusades, B 
H. RIDER HAGGARD, Author of “ King Solomon's Mines,” & &e., to. 
Read sadly September sain 


GOLD ISLAND. By NICHOLSON WEST, Author of “Thy 
Purple Gods of Yucatan,” &. 6s, [Just published, 


A LIEUTENANT OF THE KING. By MORICE GERARD, 
Author of “ The Tenant of the Grange,” &c. 6s. [Just published, 


IN THE STRAITS OF TIME. By CHRISTOPHER HARE. (3, 
[September 23rd, 

THE LOVERS OF LORRAINE. a S. WALKEY, Author of 
** For the Sake of the Duchesse,” &c. 6s. [October 7th, 

VANESSA : a Romance of the New Century and the New World, 
By CONSTANTINE RALLI. 6s. [October 14th, 


ALIENS OF THE WEST. By the Author of “The Rejuvenation 
of Miss Semaphore.” 6s, [October 2ist, 


A FLAME OF FIRE: being the History of the Adventures at 
Three Englishmen in Spain at the Time of the Great — 
OSEPH HOCKING, Author of “Lest We Forget,” wit 
2 Coloured and 8 Plain Plates, New Illustrated Edition, 3s, 6d, 








THE RED ADVENTURE BOOK. Edited by A. T. Quituee. 
Coucu. Containing a Series of Stories from My World of Adventure,” 
Profusely Illustrated and printed on fine paper, 5s 


THE GREEN ADVENTURE BOOK. Edited by A. T. Quriter. 
Covucn. Containing a Series of Stories from ‘‘The World of Adventure,” 
Profusely Illustrated and printed on fine paper, 5s. 


ZESOP’S FABLES. With about 100 New and Original Illustra 
tions expressly designed by Maup CLARKE. 7s. 6d. 


THE LITTLE FOLKS ADVENTURE BOOK. ByS. H. Hamer, 
With Coloured Plate and numerous Illustrations, 3s. 6d, 


THE LITTLE FOLKS PICTURE ALBUM IN COLOURS. By 
S. H. Hamer. With 48 Coloured Plates, 5s 


THE LITTLE FOLKS ANIMAL BOOK. By S. H. Hamer, 
With Coloured Plate and numerous Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


CHEEPY THE CHICKEN: being an Account of Some of his 
most Wonderful Doings. By Harry Rountree and 8S. H. Hamer. With 
4 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations, ls, 6d.; cloth, 2s, 


ANNUAL VOLUMES. 


CASSELL’S MAGAZINE YEARLY VOLUME. With a Ren. 
brandt Photogravure Frontispiece and several pages printed in Colours, 
and about 1,000 Illustrations in the Letterpress, 8s, 


THE QUIVER YEARLY VOLUME. With 6 Rembrandt Photo- 
~—_ and Coloured Plates and about 800 Illustrations in the Text, 

CHUMS YEARLY VOLUME. With 12 Coloured Plates and over 
1,000 Pictures, 832 pp., 8s. 

LITTLE FOLKS CHRISTMAS VOLUME. With Pictures on 


nearly every page, together with 6 Full-page Coloured Plates and numerous 
Ilustrations, boards, 3s. 6d.; cloth, 5s. 


BO-PEEP. A Treneury for the Little Ones. 184 pp., picture 


boards, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d 
TINY TOTS YEARLY VOLUME. 192 pp. picture boards, 


1s, 4d.; cloth, 1s. 6d, 











JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 10s. 6d. net. 


Electricity in the Service of Man. 


A Popular and Practical Treatise on the Applications of Electricity in Modern Life. 
practically Rewritten by RK. MULLINEUX WALMSLEY, D.Sc. 


Tilustrations. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London; 


Revised and 
With upwards of 1,200 


and all Booksellers. 














Loxpow: Printed ¥ Love & Matcomson (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by Jonnw Baxer for the ‘‘SprctaToR” 
(Limited) at their 


flice, No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, September 17th, 1904 
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